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Wax was it Arthur said last night? I tried hard to remem- 
ber. 1 knew it was very imporrant. If only | were not so tired! 

] was standing on the parade ground, where the prisoners 
were slowly assembling. They had just had their “break fase’— 
a dark, bitter brew which the camp cooks had the nerve to call 
coffee. The men were still swallowing the stuff as they mus- 
tered for the roll call, anxious not to be late. 

I had not fetched my coffee as I did not want co force my 
way through the crowd. The space in front of the kitchen was 
a favorite hunting-ground for the many sadists among the SS. 
They usually hid behind the huts and whenever they felt like it 
they swooped like birds of prey on to the helpless prisoners. 
Every day some were injured; it was part of the “program.” 

As we stood around silent and gloomy waiting for the or- 
der to fall in my thoughts were not concerned with the dangers 
which always lurked on such occasions. bur were entirely cen- 
tered on last night’s talk. 

Yes, now | remembered! 
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It was late at night. We lay in the dark: there were low groans, 
soft whispering, and an occasional ghostly creak as someone 
moved on his plank bed, One could hardly discern faces but 
could easily identify a speaker by his voice. During the day two 
of the men from our hut had actually been in the Ghetto. The 
guard officer had given them his permission. An irrational 
whim? Perhaps inspired by some bribe? 1 did not know The 
likelihood was chat it was a mere whim, for what did a prisoner 
possess to bribe an officer with? 

And now the men were making their report. 

Arthur huddled up close to them so as not to miss a word, 
They brought news from outside, war news. I listened half- 
asleep. 

The people in the Ghetto had plenty of information and 
we inthe camp had only a small share of their knowledge. We 
had co piece bits together from the scanty reports of those who 
worked outside during the day and overheard what che Poles 


and Ukraintans were talking aboutr—facts or rumors. Some- 
times even people in the street whispered a piece of news to 
them, from sympathy or as consolation. 

Seldom was the news good, and when it was, one ques- 
tioned if it was really true or merely wishful chinking. Bad 
news, on the other hand, we accepted unquestioningly; we were 
so used co it. And one piece of bad news followed another, 
each more alarming than the last. Today's news was worse than 
yesterday's, and tomorrow's would be worse still. 

The stuffy atmosphere in the hut seemed to stifle thought, 
as week after week we slept huddled cogether in che same sweat- 
sodden clothes that we wore at work during the day. Many of 
us were so exhausted we did not even take off our boots. From 
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Josek, rummaging among his inexhaustible treasure of anec- 
dotes and legends, proved to us that suffering is the companion 
of every man fom birth onward? 

As soon as Josek spoke, he forgot or ignored his surround- 
ings complecely. We had the feeling thar he was simply unaware 
of his position. On one occision we neatly quarreled on this 
point. 

It was a Sunday evening. We had stopped work at midday 
and lay in our bunks relaxing. Someone was talking about the 
news; it was of course sad as usual. Josek seemed not to be lis- 
tening, He asked no questions as the others were doing but 
suddenly he sat up and lus face looked radiant. Then he began 
to speak. 

“Our scholars say that at the Creation of man (our angels 
stood as godparents. The angels of Mercy, Truth, Peace. and 
Justice. For a long trme they disputed as to whether God ought 
to create man at all. The strongest opponent was the angel of 
Truth. This angered God and as a punishment He senr him 
into banishment on carth. But the other angels begged God to 
pardon him and finally he listened to them and summoned the 
angel of Truth back to heaven. The angel brought back a clod 
of earth which was soaked in his tears, tears thac he had shed 
on being banished from heaven. And from this clod of earth 
the Lord God created man.” 

Arthur the cynic was vered and interrupted Josck’s dis- 
course. 

“Josck," he said. “] am prepared to believe that God created 
a Jew out of this tear-soaked clod of earth, but do you expect 
me to believe He also made our camp commandant, Wilhaus, 
out of the same material?” 

“You are forgetting Cain,” replied Josck. 
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time fo time in che night a man would scream in his sleep—a 
nightmare perhaps, or his neighbor may have kicked him. The 
hut had once been a stable, and the half-open skylight did not 
admit enough air to provide oxygen for the hundred and fifty 
men who lay penned together on the tiers of bunks. 

In the polygloe mass of humanity were members of varied 
social strata: rich and poor; highly educated and illiterate; rehi- 
gious men and agnostics; the kindhearted and the sel fish: 
courageous men and the dull-witted. A common fate had made 
them all equal. But inevitably they splintered into small groups, 
close communities of men who in other circumstances would 
never be found cogether. 

The group to which I belonged included my old friend 
Arthur and a Jew named Josck, a recent arrival. These were my 
closest companions. Josck was sensitive and deeply religious. 
His faith could be hurt by the environment of rhe camp and by 
the jeers or insinuations of others, but it could never be shaken. 
1, for one, could only envy him. He had an answer for every- 
thing, while we others vainly groped for explanations and fell 
victims to despair. His peace of mind sometimes disconcerted 
us; Arthur especially, whose attitude to life was ironic, was irri- 
tated by Josck’s placidity and sometimes he even mocked him 
or was angry with him. 

Jokingly I called Josck “Rabbi.” He was not of course a 
cabbi; he was 2 businessman, but religion permeated his life. He 
knew that he was superior to us, that we were the poorer for 
our lack of faith but he was ever ready to share his wealth of 
wisdom and picty wirh us and give us strength. 

But what consolation was ic to know that we were noc the 
first Jews to be persecuted? And what comfort was it when 
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“And you arc forgetting where you are. Cain slew Abel in 
anger. but he never tortured him, Cain had a personal attach- 
mene to his brother, bue we are strangers to our murdercts.” 

T saw at once that Josck was deeply hurt and to prevent a 
quarrel J joined in the conversation. 

“Arthur,” | said, “you are forgetting the thousands of years 
of evolution: what is known as progress.” 

But both of chem merely laughed bitterly—in ames like 
these such platitudes were meaningless. 

Arthur's question wasn't altogether unjustified. Were we 
truly all made of the same stuff? If so, why wete some mur 
derers and other victims? Was there in face any personal rela 
tionship between us, between the murderers and their victims, 
between our camp commandant, Wilhaus, and a tortured Jew? 

And Iast night I was lying in my bunk hal fasleep. My back 
hurt. E fele dizzy as | listened to the voices which seemed to 
come from far away. I heard something about a piece of news 
from the BBC in London—or from Radio Moscow. 

Suddenly Arthur gripped my shoulder and shook me. 

“Simon, do you hear?” he cried. 

“Yes.” | murmured, “I hear.” 

“1 hope you are listening with your ears, for your eyes are 
half-closed, and you really must hear what the old woman said.” 

“Which old woman?" J asked. “I chought you were talking 
about what you had heard from the BBC?” 

“That was earlier. You muse have dozed off. The old 
woman was saying...” 

“What could she have said? Does she know when we will 
get out of here? Or when they are going ro slaughrer us?" 

“Nobody knows the answers to those questions. But she 


said something else, something that we should perhaps think 
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about in times like these. She thought that God was on leave.” 
Acthur paused for a moment in order to let the words sink in. 
“What do you think of that, Simon?” he asked. "God ts on 
leave.” 
“Let me sleep," { replied. “Tell me when He gets back.” 
For the first time since we had been living in the stable [ 
heard my friends laughing, or had I merely decamt it? 


We were still waiting for the order to fall in. Apparently there 
was some sort of hitch. So ] had time to ask Arthur how much 
of what I recalled was dream and how much real. 

“Acthur,” T asked, “what were we talking about last night? 
About God? About ‘God on leave'?” 

“Josek was in the Ghetto yesterday. He asked an old 
woman for news, but she only looked up to heaven and said se- 
riously: ‘Oh God Almighty, come back from your leave and 
look at Thy earth again.” 

“So chat's the news; we live in a world chat God has aban- 
doned?" I} commented. 

I had known Arthur for years, since che time when I was a 
young architect and he was both my adviser and my friend. We 
were like brothers, he a lawyer and writer with a perpetual 
ironic smile around the corners of his mouth, while | had grad 
ually become resigned co the sdea that [ would never again build 
houses in which people would live in freedom and happiness. 
Our thoughts in the prison camp often ran on different lines. 
Arthur was already living in another world and imagined things 
that would probably not happen for years. True, he did nor be- 
lieve thar we could survive, buc he was convinced that in the last 
resort the Germans would not escape unpunished. They would 
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perhaps succeed in killing us and millions of other innocent 
people, but they themselves would thereby be destroyed. 

I lived more in the present: savoring hunger, exhaustion. 
anxiety for my family, humiliations ... most of all humilia- 
Uons. 

1 once read somewhere that it is impossible ro break a 
man’s fim belief. If I ever thought chat crue, life in a concen- 
tration camp taught me diffetencly. Ic is impossible to believe 
anything in a world chat has ceased to regard man as man, 
which repeatedly “proves” chat one is no longer a man. So one 
begins to doubt, one begins to cease to believe in a world order 
in which God has a definice place. One really begins to think 
that God is on leave. Otherwise the present state of chings 
wouldn't be possible. God must be away. And He has no deputy. 

What the old woman had said in no way shocked me, she 
had simply stated what I had long felt to be crue. 


We had been back in the camp again for a week. The guards at 
the Eastern Railway works had carried out a fresh “registra- 
tion.” These registrations involved new dangers that were quite 
unimaginable in normal life. The oftener they cegistered us, the 
fewer we became. In SS language, registering was not a mere 
stocktaking. It meant much more: the redistribution of labor, 
culling the men who were no longer essential workers and 
throwing them out—usually into che death chamber. From bit- 
ter personal experience we tistrusted words whose natural 
meaning seemed harmless. The Germans’ intentions toward us 
had never been harmless. We were suspicious of everything and 
with good reason. 


Until a short time ago about two hundred of us had been 
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employed ac the Eastern Railway works. Work there was far 
from light. but we fele free to some extent and did not need to 
return to the camp each night. Our food was brought from the 
camp, and it casted accordingly. But as the guards were railway 
police we were not continually exposed to the unpredictable 
whims of the SS camp patrols. 

The Germans looked on many of the overseers and fore- 
men as second-class citizens. The echnic Germans were better 
treated, but the Poles and Ukrainians formed a special stratum 
beowcen the self-appointed German supermen and the subhu- 
man Jews, and already they were trembling at the thought of 
the day when there would be no Jews left. Then the well-oiled 
machinery of extermination would be turned in their direction. 
The ethnic Germans too did not always feel comfortable and 
some of thein betrayed their uneasiness by behaving more 
“German” than the average German. A few showed sympathy 
toward us by slipping us pieces of bread on the quict and see- 
ing to it chat we were not worked to death. 

Among those who demanded a daily stint in cruelty was an 
elderly drunkard called Delosch, who, when he had nothing to 
drink, passed the time by beating up the prisoners. The group 
he guarded often bribed him with moncy to buy liquor, and 
sometimes a prisoner would try to enlist his maudlin sympathy 
by describing the fate of the Jews. It worked when he was suf- 
ficiencly “under che influence.” His bullying was as notorious in 
the works as his pet witticism. When he learned that some 
prisoner's family had been exterminated in the Ghetto Delosch’s 
invariable response was: “There will always be a thousand Jews 
left to attend the fimeral of the lase Jew in Lemberg,” We heard 
this several times a day and Delosch was immensely proud of 
this particular wisecrack. 
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By the time the various groups had formed up on the com- 
mand to fall in, we who longed for outside work had already re- 
signed ourselves co the prospect of remaining in the camp. In 
the camp construction work went on without interruption, and 
every day there were deaths in the camp; Jews were strung up, 
trampled underfoot, bitten by trained dogs. whipped and hu- 
miliated in every conceivable manner. Many who could bear it 
no longer voluntarily put an end to their lives. They sacrificed a 
number of days, weeks, or months of their lives, but they saved 
themselves countless bruralities and tortures. 

Staying in camp meant that one was guarded not by a sin- 
gle SS man but by many, and often the guards amused them- 
selves by wandering from one workshop to another, whipping 
prisoners indiscriminately, or reporting them to the comman- 
dant for alleged sabotage, which always led to dire punishment. 
If an SS man alleged chat a prisoner was not working properly, 
his word was accepted, even if the prisoner could pornt to the 
work he had done. Whar an SS man said was always right. 

The work assignment was almosr finished and we from the 
Eastern Railway works stood around despondently. Apparently 
we were no longer wanted on the railway. Then suddenly a cor- 
poral came over to us and counted off fifty men. I was among 
these, buc Arthur was left behind. We were formed up in threes, 
marched through the inner gate where six “askaris” were as- 
signed us as guards. These were Russian deserters or prisoners 
who had enlisted for service under the Germans. The term 
“askari” was used during the First World War to describe the 
Negro soldier employed by the Germans in East Aftica. For 
some reason the SS used che name for che Russian auxiliaries. 
They were employed in concentration camps to assist che guards 


and they knew only too wed what the Germans expecte tom 
d they k ly U what the G ected Fre 
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them. And most of them lived up to expectations. Their bru- 
tality was only mitigated by their corruptibility. The “kapos” 
(camp captains) and foremen kept on fairly good terms with 
them, providing them with liquor and cigarettes. So outside 
working parties were thus able co enjoy a greater degree of lib- 
erty under the guardianship of the askaris. 

Strangely enough the askaris were extremely keen on 
singing: music in general played an important part in camp life. 
There was even a band, Its members included some of the best 
musicians in and around Lemberg, Richard Rokita, the SS licu- 
tenant who had been a violinist in a Silesian café, was mad 
about “his” band. This man, who daily slaughtered prisoners 
from sheer lust for killing, had at the same time only one ambi- 
tion—to lead a band. He arranged special accommodation for 
his musicians and pampered them in other ways, bur they were 
never allowed out of camp. In the evenings they played works 
of Bach and Wagner and Grieg. One day Rokita brought along 
a songwriter called Zygmunt Schlechter and ordered him to 
compose a “death tango.” And whenevet the band played this 
tune, the sadistic monster Rokita had wet eyes. 

In the early mornings, when the prisoners left the camp to 
go to work, the band played them out, the SS insisting that we 
march in time to the music. When we passed the gate we began 
To sing. 

The camps songs were of a special type, a mixture of 
melancholy, sick humor, and vulgar words, a weird amalgam of 
Russian, Polish, and German. The obscenities suited the men- 
tality of the askaris who constantly demanded one particular 
song. When they heard it broad grins came over their faces and 
their features lost some of their brutal appearance. 

Once we had passed beyond the barbed wire, the air 
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seemed fresher; people and houses were no longer scen through 
wire mesh and partly hidden by the watch towers. 

Pedestrians often-stcod and stared at us curiously and 
sometimes they started to wave but soon desisted, fearing the 
SS might notice the gestures of friendliness. 

Traffic on the streets seemed uninfluenced by the war. The 
front line was seven hundred miles away, and the presence of a 


few soldiers was the only reminder chat it was not peacetime. 


One askari began to sing, and we joined in although few of us 
were in the mood for singing. Women among the gaping 
passersby turned their heads away shamefacedly when they 
heard the obscene passages in the song and naturally this de- 
lighted the askaris. One of them left the column, ran over to 
the pavement to accost a girl. We couldn't hear what he said, 
but we could well imagine it as the git! blushed and walked 
rapidly away. 

Our gaze roamed che crowds on the pavements looking 
anxiously for any face we might recognize, although some kept 
cyes on the ground, fearing to encounter an acquaintance. 

You could read on the faces of the passersby that we were 
written off as doomed. The people of Lemberg had become 
accustomed to the sight of tortured Jews and they looked at us 
as one looks at a herd of cattle being driven to the slaughter- 
house. At such times I was consumed by a feeling that the 
world had conspired against us and our fate was accepted with- 
out a protest, without a trace of sympathy. 

1 for one no longer wanted to look at the indifferent faces 
of the spectators. Did any of them reflect that there were stil} 
Jews and as long as they were there, as long as the Nazis were 
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still busy with the Jews. they would leave the citizens alonc? I 
suddenly remembered an experience I had had a few days be- 
fore, not far from here. As we were returning to camp, a man 
whom | had formerly known passed by, a fellow student, now a 
Polish engincer. Perhaps understandably he was afraid to nod 
co me openly, but I could sce from the expression in his cyes 
that he was surprised to sce me still alive. For him we were as 
good as dead; each of us was carrying around his own death 
certificate, from which only the date was missing. 

Our column suddenly came to a hale at a crossroads. 

I could see nothing that might be holding us up but | 
noticed on the left of the street there was a military cemetery. 
Ic was enclosed by a low barbed wire fence. The wires were 
threaded through sparse bushes and Jow shrubs, bue between 
them you could see the graves aligned in suff rows. 

And on cach grave there was planted a sunflower, as 
straight as a soldier on parade. 

[ stared spellbound. The flower heads scemed to absorb the 
suns rays like mirrors and draw them down into the darkness 
of the ground as my gaze wandered from the sunflower to the 
grave. It seemed co penetrate the earth and suddenly I saw be- 
fore me a periscope. It was gaily colored and butterflies Aut- 
tered from flower co flower. Were they carrying messages from 
gtave to grave? Were they whispermg something to cach flower 
to pass on to the soldier below? Yes, this was just what they 
were doing; the dead were receiving light and messages. 

Suddenly I envied the dead soldiers. Each had a sunflowee 
to connect him with the living world, and butterflies to visit his 
grave. For me there would be no sunflower. | would be buried 
in a mass gtave, where corpses would be piled on top of me. 


No sunflower would ever bring light into my darkness, and no 
butterflies would dance above my dreadfal tomb. 


1 do not know how long we stood there. The man behind gave 
me a push and the procession started again. As we walked on] 
sull had my head turned toward the sunflowers, They were 
countless and indistinguishable one from another. Bue che men 
who were buried under them had not severed all connection 
with the world. Even in death they were superior to us... 

Irarely thought of death. I knew cha it was waiting for me 
and must come sooner or later, so gradually I had accustomed 
myself to its proximity, 1 was not even curious as to how it 
ties. All 1 hoped 
was thar it would be quick. Just how it would happen f left to 
Fate. 


would come. There were too many possi 


But for some strange reason the sight of the sunflowers had 
aroused new thoughts in me. | felt I would come across them 
again; that they were a symbol with a special meaning for me. 

As we reached Janowska Street, leaving the cemetery be- 
hind us, | turned my head for a last look at the forest of sun- 
flowers. 

We still did not know where we were being taken. My 
neighbor whispered to me: “Perhaps they have set up new 
workshops in the Ghetto.” 

Je was possible. The tumor was that new workshops were 
being started. More and more German businessmen were set- 
tling Lemberg. They were not so anxious for profits. It was 
mote important for them to keep their employees and save 
them from military service which was comparatively casy in 
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peaceful Lemberg, far from the front line. What most of these 
enterprises brought with them from Germany was writing pa- 
per,a rubber sramp, a few foremen, and some office furniture. 
Only a short time ago Lemberg had been in the hands of the 
Russians, who had nationalized most of the building firms, 
many of which had previously been owned by Jews. When the 
Russians withdrew, they were unable to take the machines and 
cools with them. So what they left behind was taken co a 
“booty depot” and was now being divided among the newly es- 
tablished German factories. 

There was no trouble in any case about getting labor. So 
long as there were still Jews, one could get cheap, almost free la- 
bor. The workshop applying had merely to be recognized as 
important for the war, but a certain degree of protection and 
bribery was also necessary. Those with connections got permis- 
sion to set up branches in occupied territory, they were given 
cheap labor in che shape of hundreds of Jews, and they also 
had an extensive machine depot at their disposal. The men they 
brought with chem from Germany were exempt from active ser- 
vice. Homes in the German quarter of Lemberg were assigned 
to them—very nice houses abandoned by wealthy Poles and 
Jews to make room for the master race. 

To the Jews it was an advantage that so many German en- 
terprises were being started in Poland. Work was not particu- 
larly hard, and as a rule the workshop managers fought for 
“their” Jews, without whose cheap labor the workshops would 
have had to move further east nearer che front. 

All around me I heard the anxious whispers: “Where are 
we going?” 

“Going” means to carry out wich the feet a decision which 
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cisions. Our feet merely imitated what the front man did. 
They stopped when he stopped and they moved on when he 
moved on. 


We turned right into Janowska Street; how often had 1 


sauntered along it. as a student and later as an architect? For a 
time I had even had lodgings there with a fellow seudent from 
Praemysl. 


Now we marched mechanically along the street-—a column 


of doomed men. 


Icwas not yet eight o'clock, but there was already plenty of 


traffic. Peasanrs were coming into the city co barter their wares; 
they no longer had confidence in moncy as is always the case in 
war time and in crises. The peasants paid no attention to our 


column. 


As we moved out of the city the askaris, having sung them- 


selves hoarse, were taking a rest. Detrained soldiers with their 
baggage hurried along Janowska; SS men passed, looking con- 
temptuously at us, and at one point an army officer stopped to 
stare. Around his neck hung a camera, but he could not make 
up his mind to use it on us. Hesitatingly he passed the camera 
from right to left hand and then let it go again. Perhaps he was 


afraid of trouble with the SS. 


We came in sight of the church at the end of Janowska 


Street, a lofty structure of red brick and squared stone. Which 
direction would the askari, ar the head of our column, take? To 
the right, down to the scation, or to the left along Sapiehy 
Street, at the end of which lay the notorious Lonck: Prtson? 


We turned left. 


I knew the way well. In Sapiehy Street stood the Technical 


the brain has formed, but in our case our brains made no de- 
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Even then for us Jewish students Sapichy Screet was a street 
of doom. Only a few Jewish families lived there and in times of 
disorder the district was avoided by Jews. Here lived Potes— 
regular officers, professional men, manufacturers, and officials. 
Their sons were known as the “gilded youth” of Lemberg and 
supplied most of the students in the Technical High School 
and in the High School of Agriculture. Many of them were 
rowdies, hooligans, antisemites, and Jews who fell into their 
hands were often beaten up and left bleeding on the ground. 
They fastened razor blades to the end of their sticks which 
they used as weapons against the Jewish students. In the 
evenings it was dangerous to walk through this srrect, even if 
one were merely Jewish in appearance, especially at times when 
the young National Democrats or Radical Nationals were 
turning their anti-Jewish slogans from theory into practice. It 
was rare for a policeman to be around to protect the victims. 

Whac was incomprehensible was that at a time when 
Hitler was on Poland's western frontiers, poised to annex Pol- 
ish tertitory, chese Polish “patriots” could think of only one 
ching: che Jews and their hatred for chem. 

In Gerinany, at that time, they were building new factories 
to raise armament potential to the maximum; they were build- 
ing strategic roads straight toward Poland and then were calling 
up more and more young Germans for military service. But the 
Polish parliament paid little heed to this menace; it had “more 
important” tasks—new regulations for kosher butchering, for 
instance—which might make life more difficult for che Jews. 

Such parliamentary debates were always followed by street 
bacdes, for the Jewish intelligentsia was ever a thorn in the flesh 
of the antisemites. 


Two years before the ourbreak of war the Radical elements 
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High School. For years ] had walked along this street several 


times a day, when I was working for the Polish diploma. 
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had invented a “day without Jews,” whereby they hoped to re- 
duce the number of Jewish academics, to interfere with their 
studies and make it impossible for them to take examinations. 
On these feast days there assembled inside the gates of the 
High Schools a crowd of fraternity students wearing cibbons 
inscribed “the day without che Jews.” It always coincided with 
examination days. The “day without che Jews” was thus a mov- 
able festival, and as the campus of the Technical High School 
was ex-territorial, the police were not allowed to interfere ex- 
cept by express request of the Rector. Such requests were rarely 
made. Although the Radicals formed a mere 20 percent of the 
students, this minority reigned because of the cowardice and 
laziness of the majority. The great mass of the students were 
unconcerned about the Jews or indeed about order and justice. 
They were not willing to expose themselves, they lacked 
willpower, they were wrapped up in their own problems, com- 
pletely indifferent to the fate of Jewish scudents. 

The proportions were about the same among the teaching 
staff. Some were confirmed antisemites, but even from those 
who were not, the Jewish students had trouble getting a substi- 
tate date for the examinations which they missed because of 
the “day without Jews” outbreaks. For Jews who came from 
poor families the loss of a term meane inevitably an end to 
their studies. So they had to go to the High Schoo! even on the 
antisemitic feast days and this led to grotesque situations. In 
the side streets ambulances waited patiently and chey had 
plenty to do on examination days. The police too waited to 
prevent violence from spreading outside the campus. From 
time to rime a few of the most brutal students were arrested 
and tried but they emerged from prison as heroes and on rheir 


lapels they proudly wore a badge designed as a prison gate. 
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They had suffered for their country’s cause! Honored by their 
comrades, they were given special privileges by some of the 
professors, and never was there any question of expelling them. 

Such memories crowded into my mind as, under the guard 
of the askaris, | marched past the familiar houses. looked into 
the faces of the passersby. Perhaps I would sce a former fellow 
student. I would sport him at once because he would visibly 
show the hatred and contempt which they always evinced at the 
mere sight of a Jew. I had seen this expression too often during 
my time as a student ever co forget ic. 

Where are they now, these super-patriots who dreamt of a 
“Poland without Jews”? Perhaps the day when there would be 
no more Jews was not far off, and their dreams would be real- 
ized. Only there wouldnt be a Poland either! 


We halted in front of the Technical High School. It looked un- 
alcered. The main building, a neoclassic structure in terra-cotta 
and yellow, stood some distance back from the street, from 
which ic was separated by a low stone wall with a high iron 
fence. At examination time | had often walked along this fence 
and gazed through the railings at the Radical students waiting 
for their victims. Over the broad entrance gates would be a 
banner inscribed “the day without Jews.” From the gate to the 
door of the building armed students forming a cordon would 
scrutinize everybody who wanted to enter che building. 

So here I was, once again standing outside this gateway. 
This time there were no banners, no students to make the Jews 
run the gauntlet, only a few German guards and, above the en- 
trance, a board inscribed “Reserve Hospital.” An SS man from 
the camp had a few words with a sentry, and then the gate 
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Communists have done for me. But you'll soon kick the bucket, 
all of you.” 

The other soldiers didn't seem to share his views. They 
looked at us sympathetically and one of them shook his head 
doubrfully; but none dared to say a word. The soldier who had 
approached us uttered a few more curses and then sat down 
again in the sunshine. 

T thought to myself that this vile creature would one day 
have a sunflower planted on his grave to watch over him. I 
looked at him closely and all at once I saw only the sunflower. 
My scare seemed to upset him, for he picked up a stone and 
threw it at me. The stone missed and the sunflower vanished. 
At cthat moment I felt desperately alone and wished Arthur had 
been included in my group. 

The orderly in charge of us finally led us away. Our job was 
to carry cartons filled with rubbish out of the building. Their 
contents apparently came from che operating theaters and the 
stench made one’s throat contract. 

As J stepped aside to get a few breaths of clean air, I no- 
ticed a small, plump nurse who wore the gray-blue uniform 
with white facings and the regulation white cap. She looked at 
me curiously and then came straight over to me. 

“Are you a Jew?" she asked. 

I looked at her wonderingly. W hy did she ask. could not 
she sce it for herself from my clothes and my features? Was she 
trying co be insulting? What was the object of her question? 

A sympathetic soul perhaps, I thought. Maybe she wanted 
to slip me some bread, and was afraid to do it here with the 
others looking on. 

Two months previously when J was working on the Eastern 
Railway, loading oxygen cylinders, a soldier had climbed out of 
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opened. We marched past the well-kept lawns, turned left from 
the main entrance and were led round the building inte the 
courtyard. It lay in deep shadow. Ambulances drove in and out, 
and once or twice we had to stand aside to let them pass. Then 
we were handed over to a sergeant of the medical corps. who 
assigned us our duties. I had a curious fecling of strangeness in 
these surroundings although I had spent several years here. | 
tried co remember whether | had ever been in this back court- 
yard. What would have brought me here? We were usually con- 
tent to be able to get into the building and out again without 
being molested, or without explaining the topography. 

Large concrete containers were arranged around the court- 
yatd and they scemed to be filled with bloodstained bandages. 
The ground was covered with empty boxes, sacks, and packing 
material which a group of prisoners was busy loading into 
trucks. The air stank with a mixture of strong smelling medica- 
ments, disinfectants, and putrefaction. 

Red Cross sisters and medical orderlies were hurrying to 
and fro. The askaris had left the shady smelly courtyard and 
were sunning themselves on the grass a short distance away. 
Some were rolling cigarettes of newspaper stuffed with to- 
bacco—just as they were wont to do in Russia. 

Some lightly wounded and convalescent soldiers sat on the 
benches, watching the askaris, whom they recognized at once as 
Russians in spite of the German uniforms they wore. We could 
hear them inquiring about us too. 

One soldier got up from the bench and came over toward 
us. He looked ac us in an impersonal way as if we were animals 
in a zoo. Probably he was wondering how long we had to live. 
Then he pointed to his arm, which was in a sling, and called 


out: “You Jewish swine, chac’s what your brothers the damned 
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a truck on a siding close by and come over to me. He said he 
had been watching us for some time, and we looked as if we did 
not get cnough to cat. 

“In my knapsack over there you'll find a piece of bread; go 
and fetch it.” 

Tasked. “Why don't you give it to me yourself?” 

“It is forbidden to give anything to a Jew.” 

“T know," I said. “All the same if you want me to have ic 
you give it to me.” 

He smiled. “No, you take it. Then ] can swear with a clear 
conscience that I didn’t give it to you.” 

I thought of this incident as I followed the Red Cross 
nurse into the building, in accordance with her instructions. 

The chick walls made the inside of the building relresh- 
ingly cool. The nurse walked rather fase. Where was she taking 
me? If her purpose was to give me something, then she could 
have done it here and now in front of the staircase, since no- 
body was in sight. But che nurse just turned round once, to 
confirm that T was still following her. 

We climbed the staircase, and, strange to relate, I could not 
remember ever having seen it before. At the next story I saw 
nurses were coming toward us and a doctor looked at me 
sharply as if to say: What is that fellow doing here? 

We reached the upper hall. where, not so long ago, my 
diploma had been handed to me. 

The nurse stopped and exchanged a few words wich an- 
other nurse. | asked myself whether | had better bolt. I was on 
well-known ground. 1 knew where each corridor led to and 
could easily escape. Let her look for somebody else, whatever it 
was she needed. 


Suddenly | forgot why I was there. I forgot the nurse and 
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even the camp. There on the right was the way to Professor 
Bagierski’s office and there on the left the way to Professor 
Derdacki’s. Both were notorious for their dislike of Jewish stu- 
dents. } had done my diploma work with Derdacki—a design 
fora sanatorium. And Bagierskt had corrected many of my es- 
says. When he had to deal with a Jewish student he seemed to 
lose his breath and stuttered more than usual. I could still see 
his hand making lines across my drawings with a thick pencil, 
a hand with a large signet ring. 

Then the nurse signaled me to wait, and I came back to 
earth. I leaned over the balustrade and looked down at the busy 
throng in the lower hall. \Vounded were being brought in on 
stretchers. There was a constant coming and going. Soldiers 
limped past on crutches and one soldier on a stretcher looked 
up ac me, his features distorted with pain. 

Then another fragment from the past recurred to my 
memory. It was during the student riots of 1936. The anti- 
semitic bands had hurled a Jewish student over the balustrade 
into the lower hall and he lay there just like this soldier, possi- 
bly on the very same spot. 

Just past the balustrade was a door which had led to the of- 
fice of the Dean of Architecture and it was here we handed in 
our exercise books to the professors to be marked. The Dean 
in my time was a quiet man, very polite, very correct. We had 
never known whether he was for or againsr the Jews. He always 
responded co our greetings with distant politeness. One could 
almost physically feel his aloofness. Or was it merely an excess 
of sensitiveness that made us divide people into two groups: 
those that liked Jews and those who disliked them. Constant 
Jew-baiting gave rise to such thoughts. 

The nurse came back and dragged me once again out of 
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the past. 1 could see from the look in her eyes that she was 
pleased to find me still there. 

She walked quickly along the balustrade around the hall 
and stopped in front of the door of the Dean's room. 

“Wait here cill I call you.” 

I nodded and looked up the staircase. Orderlies were bring- 
ing down a motionless figure on a stretcher. There had never 
been a lift in che building and the Gecmaas had noc installed 
one. After a few moments the nurse came out of the Dean's 
toom, caught me by the arm, and pushed me through the door. 

1 looked for the familiar objects, the wri 


ng desk, the cup- 
boards in which our papers were kept, but those relics of the 
past had vanished. There was now only a white bed with a night 
table beside it. Something white was looking at me out of the 
blankets. Ac first I could not grasp the situarion. 

Then the nurse bent over the bed and whispered and 

heard a somewhat deeper whisper, apparently in answer. 
Although the place was in semidarkness | could now see a fig- 
ure wrapped in white, motionless on the bed. | tried to trace 
the outlines of the body under the sheets and looked for its 
head. 

The nurse straightened up and said quietly: “Stay here.” 
Then she went out of the room. 

From the bed | heard a weak, broken voice exclaim: “Please 
come nearer, I can't speak loudly.” 

Now I could see the figure in the bed far more clearly. 
White, bloodless hands on the counterpane, head completely 
bandaged with openings only for mouth, nose, and ears. The 
fecling of unreality persisted. It was an uncanny situation: 
those corpse-like hands, the bandages, and the place in which 
this strange encounter was taking place. 
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1 did not know who this wounded man was. but obviously 
he was a German. 


Hesitatingly, I sat down on the edge of the bed. The sick man, 
perceiving this, said softly: “Please come a little nearer, to calk 
loudly is exhausting.” 

I obeyed. His almost bloodless hand groped for mine as he 
tried to raise himself slighely in che bed. 

My bewilderment was intense. | did not know whether this 
unreal scene was actuality or dream. Here was | in the ragged 
clothes of a concentration cainp prisoner in the room of the 
former Dean of Lemberg High School—now a military hospi 
tal—in a sickroom which muse be in reatity a death chamber. 

As my eyes became accustomed to the semidarkness | 
could see that the white bandages were mortled with yellow 
stains. Perhaps ointment, or was it pus? The bandaged head was 
spectral, 

I sat on the bed spellbound. I could not take my eyes off 
the stricken man and the gray-yellow stains on the bandages 
seemed to me to be moving, taking new shapes before my eyes. 

“Thave not much longer to live,” whispered the sick man in 
a barely audible voice. “I know the end is near.” 

Then he fell silent. Was he thinking what next to say, or 
had his premonition of death scared him? 1 looked more 
closely. He was very thin, and under his shirt his bones were 
cleatly visible, almost bursting through his parched skin. 

I was unmoved by his words. The way I had been forced to 
exist in the prison camps had destroyed in me any feeling or 
fear about death. 
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Sickness, suffering, and doom were the constant compan- 
ions of us Jews. Such rhings no longer frightened us. 

Nearly a fortnight before this confrontation with the dying 
maa | had had occasion to visit a store in which cement sacks were 
kept. | heard groans and going to investigate, 1 saw one of che 
prisoners lying among the sacks. I asked him what was the marter. 

“Tam dying,” he muttered in a choked voice, “I shall die: 
there is nobody in the world to help me and nobody to mourn 
my death.” Then he added casually, “I am twenty-two.” 

I ran out of the shed and found the prison doctor. He 
shrugged his shoulders and turned away. “There are a couple 
of hundred men working here today. Six of them are dying.” 
He did not even ask where the dying man was. 

“You ought to at least go and look at him," I protested. 

“T couldn't do anything for him,” he answered. 

“But you as a doctor have more liberty to move about, you 
could explain your absence to the guards better than I could. Ic 
is frightful for a man to die lonely and abandoned. Help him 
at least in his dying hour.” 

“Good, good,” he said. But I knew that he would not go. 
He too had lost all feeling for death. 

At che evening roll call there were six corpses. They were 
included without comment. The doctor's estimate was correct, 


“T know,” muttered the sick man, “rhat at this moment chou- 
sands of men are dying. Death is everywhere. fc is neither in- 
frequent nor extraordinary. I am resigned to dying soon, but 
before thae T want to tatk about an experience which is tortur- 


ing me. Otherwise I cannot die in peace.” 
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He was breathing heavily. I had the fecling that he was star- 
ing ac me through his head bandage. Perhaps he could sec 
through the yellow stains, although they were nowhere near his 
eyes. I could not look at him. 

“T heard from one of the sisters that there were Jewish pris- 
oners working in the courtyard. Previously she had brought me 
a letter from my mother... She read it out co me and chen 
went away. I have been here for three months. Then I came toa 
decision. After thinking it over for along time... 

"When the sister came back I asked her to help me. 1 
wanted her to fetch a Jewish prisoner to me, but I warned she 
must be careful, that nobody must sce her. The nurse, who had 
no idea why I had made this request, didn’t reply and went 
away. I gave up all hope of her taking such a risk for my sake. 
But when she came ina little while ago she bent over me and 
whispered that there was a Jew outside. She said it as if com- 
plying with the last wish of a dying man. She knows how it is 
with me. } am in a death chamber, that ] know. They let the 
hopeless cases die alone. Pethaps they don’t want che others to 
be upset.” 

Who was this man to whom I was listening? What was he 
trying to say to me? Was he a Jew who had camouflaged him- 
self as a German and now, on his deathbed, wanted to look at 
a Jew again? According to gossip in the Ghetto and later in the 
camp there were Jews in Germany who were “Aryan” in ap- 
pearance and had enlisted in the army with false papers. They 
had even got into the SS. That was their method of survival. 
Was this man such a Jew? Or perhapsa half-Jew, son of a mixed 
marriage? When he made a slight movement I noticed that his 
other hand rested on a letter but which now slipped to the 
floor. I bent down and put it back on the counterpane. 
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committed. I have to talk to someone about it, perhaps that 
will help.” 

Then his hand grasped mine. His fingers clueched mine 
tightly, as though he sensed I was trying unconsciously to with- 
draw my hand when J heard the word “crime.” Whence had he 
derived the strength? Or was it that 1 was so weak thac I could 
not take my hand away? 

“T must tell you of this horrible deed—tell you because .. . 
you are a Jew.” 

Could there be some kind of horror unknown to us? 

All the atrocities and tortures thac a sick brain can invent 
are familiar to me. I have fele them on my own body and I have 
scen them happen in the camp. Any story that this sick man 
had co tell couldn't surpass the horror stories which my com- 
cades in the camp exchanged with each other at night. 

1 wasn't really curious about his stoty, and inwardly I only 
hoped the nurse had remembered to tell an askari where I was. 
Otherwise they would be looking for me. Perhaps they would 
think I had escaped... 

I was uneasy. ] could hear voices outside the door, but I 
recognized one as the nurse's voice and that reassured me. The 
strangled voice went on: “Some time elapsed before | realized 
what guilt I had incurred.” 

1 stared at the bandaged head. I didn’t know what he 
wanted to confess, but | knew for sure that after his death a 
sunflower would grow on his grave. Already a sunflower was 
tutning coward the window, the window through which the 
sun was sending its rays into this death chamber. \Why was 
the sunflower already making its appearance? Because it would 


accompany him to the cemetery, stand on his grave. and sustain 
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{ didn't touch his hand and he could not have seen my 
movement—nevertheless he reacted. 

“Thank you—that is my mother’s letter,” the words came 
softly from his lips. 

And again I had che feeling he was staring at me. 

His hand groped for the letter and drew it toward him, as 
if he hoped to derive a little strength and courage from contact 
with the paper. | thought of my own mother who would never 
write me another letter. Five weeks previously she had been 
dragged out of the Ghetto in a raid. The only article of value 
which we still possessed, after all che looting, was a gold watch 
which I had given to my mother so that she might be able to 
buy herself off when they came to fetch her. A neighbor who 
had valid papers told me later what had happened to the watch. 
My mother gave it to the Ukrainian policeman who came to ar- 
rest her. He went away, but soon came back and bundled my 
mother and others into a truck that carried chem away to a 
place from which no letters ever emerged . . . 

Time seemed to srand still as | listened to che croaking of 
the dying man. 

“My name is Karl... I joined the SS as a volunceer. OF 
course—when you hear the word SS ...” 

He stopped. His throat scemed to be dry and he tried hard 
to swallow a lump in it. 

Now I knew he couldn't be a Jew or half-Jew who had hid- 
den inside a German uniform. How could | have imagined such 
a thing? Buc in chose days anything was possible. 

“I must tell you something dreadful ... Something inhu- 
man. Ic happened a year ago... has a year already gone by?” 
These last words he spoke almost to himself: 


“Yes, it is a year,’ he continued, “a year since che crime I 
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his connection with life. And chis | envied him. I envied him 
also because in his last moments he was able co think of a live 
mother who would be grieving for him. 

“T was not born a murderer...” he wheezed. 

He breathed heavily and was silent. 

“I come from Stuttgart and J am now twenty-one. That is 
too soon to die. J have had very little out of life.” 

OF course it is too soon to die ] thought. But did the Nazis 
ask whether our children whom they were about to gas had ever 
had anything out of life? Did they ask whether it was too soon 
for them to die? Certainly nobody had ever asked me the ques- 
tion. 

As if he had guessed my mental reaction he said: “I know 
what you are thinking and I understand. But may I not still say 
that Lam too young ... 2” 

Then in a burst of calm coherency he went on: “My father, 
who was manager of a factory, was a convinced Social Democrat. 
After 1933 he got into difficulties, but that happened to many. 
My mother brought me up as a Catholic, I was actually a server 
in the church and a special favorite of our priest who hoped I 
would one day study theology. But it turned out differently; | 
joined the Hitler Youth, and chat of course was the end of che 
Church for me. My mother was very sad, but finally stepped re- 
proaching me. | was her only child. My father never uttered a 
word on the subject... 

“He was afraid lest I should talk in the Hitler Youth about 
what ] had heard at home ... Our leader demanded that we 
should champion our cause everywhere ... Even at home 
He cold us chat if we heard anyone abuse it we must report to 
him. There were many who did so, but not I. My parents nev- 
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ertheless were afraid and they stopped talking when I was near. 
Their mistrust annoyed me, but, unfortunately, there was no 
time for reflection in those days. 

“In the Hitler Youth, 1 found friends and comrades. My 
days were full. After school most of our class hurried to the 
clubhouse or sports ground. My father rarely spoke to me, and 
when he had something to say he spoke cautiously and with re- 
serve. I know now what depressed him—often I watched him 
sitting in his armchair for hours, brooding, without saying a 
word 

“When the war broke our [ volunteered, naturally in the 
SS. I was far from being the only one in my troop to do so; al- 
most half of them joined the forces voluntarily—without a 
thought, as if they were going to a dance or on an outing. My 
mother wept when I left. As 1 closed the door behind me I 
heard my father say: “They are taking our son away from us. No 
good will come of it! 

“His words made me indignant. I wanted to go back and 
argue with him. I wanted to tell him chat he simply did not un- 
derstand modern times. But I let it be, so as not to make my 
departure worse for all of us by an ugly scene. 

“Those words were the last I ever heard my father speak . . 
Occasionally he would add a few lines to my mother’s letter but 
my mother usually made excuses by saying he was not back 
from work and she was anxious to catch the post.” 

He paused, and groped with his hand for the glass on the 
night cable. Although he could not sce ithe knew where it was. 
He drank a mouthful of water and pur the glass back safely in 
its place before I could do it for him. Was he really in such a 
bad way as he had said? 


“We were first sent to a training camp at an army base 
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“Heinz, my schoolmate, who was with me in Poland too, 
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where we listened feverishly to the radio messages about the 
Polish campaign. We devoured the reports in the newspapers 
and dreaded that our services might not after all be needed. | 
was longing for experience, to see the world, to be able to re- 
count my adventures . .. My uncle had had such exciting tales 
to tell of the war in Russia, how they had driven Ivan into the 
Masurian Lakes. I wanted to play my part in that sort of 
thing...” 

T sat chere like a cat on hot bricks and tried to release my 
hand from his. I wanted co go away, but he seemed to be trying 
to talk co me with his hands as well as his voice. His grip grew 
tighter... as if pleading with me not to desert him. Perhaps 
his hand was a replacement for his eyes. 

T looked around the room and glancing at the window, I 
saw a part of the sun-drenched courtyard, with the shadow of 
the roof crossing it obliquely—a boundary between light and 
dark, a defined boundary without any transition. 

Then the dying man told of his time in occupied Poland, 
mentioning a place. Was it Reichshof? I didn't ask. 

Why the long prelude? Why didn't he say what he wanted 
from me? There was no necessity to break it so gently. 

Now his hand began to tremble and | took the opportu- 
nity to withdraw mine, but he clucched it again and whispered: 
“Please.” Did he want to fortify himself—or me?—for what 
was to come? 

“And then—then came the terrible thing... But first | 
must tell you a little more about myself.” 

He seemed to detect my uneasiness. Flad he noticed I was 
watching the door, for suddenly he said: 

“No one will come in. The nurse promised to keep watch 
out there... 
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always called me a dreamer. I didn't really know why, perhaps 
because I was always merry and happy—at least until that day 
came and it happened .. . It’s a good thing that Heinz cannot 
hear me now. My mother muse never know what I did. She 
must not lose her image of a good son. That is whae she always 
called me. She must always ste me as she wanted to see me. 

“She used to read my letters out co all che neighbors... 
and the neighbors said that they were proud I got my wound 
fighting for che Fithrer and the Fatherland ... you know the 
usual phrase . . .” 

His voice grew bitter as if he wanted to hurt himself, give 
himself pain. 

“In my mother's memory I am still a happy boy withour a 
care in the world . . . Full of high spirits. Oh, the jokes we used 
to play...” 

As he recalled his youth and comrades, I too thought back 
on the years when practic: jokes were a hobby of mine. I 
thought of my old friends ... my schoolmates in Prague. We 
had had many a joke together, we who were young with life 
stretching before us. 

Burt what had my youth in common with his? Were we not 
from different worlds? Where were the friends from my world? 
Still in camp or already in a nameless mass grave ... And where 
are his friends? They are alive, or at least they have a sunflower 
on their graves and a cross with their name on it. 

And now | began to ask myself why a Jew must listen to 
the confession of a dying Nazi soldier. If he had really redis- 
covered his faith in Christianity, chen a priest should have been 
sent for, a priest who could help him die in peace. If I were dy- 
ing to whom should | make my confession if indeed | had any- 
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thing to confess? And anyway I would not have as much time as 
this man had. My end would be violent, as had happened to 
millions before me. Perhaps it would be an unexpected sur- 
prise, perhaps ] would have no time to prepare for the bullet. 
He was still talking about his youth as if he were reading aloud 
and the only effect was that it made me think of my youth too. 
But it was so far away that it seemed unceal. It seemed as if 1 
had always been in prison camps, as though I were born merely 
to be maltreated by beasts in human shape who wanted to work 
off their frustrations and racial hatreds on defenseless victims. 
Remembrance of time past only made me fecl weak, and | 
badly needed to remain strong, for only the strong in these dire 
times had a hope of survival. I still clung to the belief that the 
world one day would revenge itself on these brutes—in spite 
of their victories, their jubilation at the battles they had won, 
and their boundless arrogance. The day would surely come 
when the Nazis would hang their heads as the Jews did now ... 

All my instincts were against continuing to listen to this 
deathbed disavowal. 1 wanted to get away. The dying man must 
have felt this, for he dropped the letter and groped for my arm. 
The movement was so pathetically helpless that all of a sudden 
I felt sorry for him. I would stay, although I wanted to go. 
Quietly he continued talking. 

“Last spring we saw that something was afoor. We were 
told time after cime we must be prepared for great doings. Fach 
of us must show himself a man... He must be cough. There 
was no place for humanitarian nonsense. The Fuhrer needed 
recil men. That made a grear impression on us at the time. 

“When the war with Russia began, we listened over the ra- 
dio to a speech by Himmler before we marched out. He spoke 
of the final victory of the Pihrec’s misston.. .On smoking 
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out subhumans . .. We were given piles of literature about the 
Jews and rhe Bolsheviks, we devoured the ‘Sturmer, and many 
cut caricatures from it and pinned them above our beds. But 
that was not the sort of thing I cared for .. . In the evenings, in 
the canteen we grew heated with beer and talk about Germany's 
fucure. As in Poland. the war with Russia would be a lightning 
campaign. thanks to the genius of our leader. Our frontiers 
would be pushed further and further eastward. The German 
peaple needed room to live.” 

For a moment he stopped as though exhausted. 

“You can sce for yourself on what sort of career my life 
was launched.” 

He was sorry for himself. His words were bitter and re- 
signed. 

1 again looked through the window and perceived that the 
boundary between light and shadow was now above the other 
windows of the inner facade. The sun had climbed higher. One 
of the windows caught the sun's rays and reflected ther as it 
was closed again, For a moment the flash of light looked like a 
heliographic signal. Ac that time we were ready to see symbols 
in everything, [t was a time rife for mysticism and supersrition. 
Often my fellow prisoners in the camp told ghost srories. 
Everything for us was unreal and insubstantial: the carth was 
peopled with mystical shapes; God was on leave, and in His ab- 
sence others had taken over, to give us signs and hints. In nor- 
mal times we would have faughed at anybody who believed in 
supernatural powers. But nowadays we expected them to inter 
yene in the course of events. We devoured every word spoken 
by alleged soothsayers and fortune-tellers. We often clung to 
completely nonsensical interpretations if only they gave us a 
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spoke in the style of a war correspondent. His words were par- 
rotlike, unthinking. His conversation was full of stupid phrases 
which he had taken from newspapers. 

“Finally we came to a Ukrainian village and here T had my 
first contact with the enemy. We shot up a deserted farmhouse 
in which Russians had barricaded themselves. W hen we stormed 
in we found only a few wounded men lying about with whom 
we did nor bother. That is, I did not bother. But our platoon 
leader ... gave them the coup de grace... 

"Since | have been in hospital here these details constantly 
recur to me. I live it all over again, but much more precisely and 
vividly ... Now { have plenty of tume. 

“The fighting was inhuman. Many of us could hardly stand 
it. When our major saw this he shouted at us: ‘Believe you me, 
do you think che Russians act differently coward our men? You 
need only sce how they treat their own people. The prisons we 
come across are full of murdered men. They simply mow down 
their prisoners when they cannot take them away. He who has 
been selected to make history cannot be bothered with such 
uilles? 

“One evening a comrade took me aside in order to express 
his horror. but after the very first sentence he stopped. He did 
not trust me. 

“We continued to make history. Day after day we heard 
victory reports and constantly we were told that the war would 
soon be over. Hitler said so and Himmler... For me it is now 
really over...” 

He took a deep breath. Then a sip of water. Behind me | 
heard a noise and looked around. I had not noticed chat the 
door was open. But he had heard it. 


ister, please ...” 
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tay of hope for better times. The eternal optimism of the Jew 
surpassed all reason, but now even reason was out of place. 
What in this Nazi world was reasonable and logical? You lost 
yourself in fantasy merely in otder to escape from the appalling 
truth. And in such circumstances reason would have been a bar- 
rier. We escaped into dreams and we didn't want to awake from 
those dreams. 

I forgot for a moment where I was and then I heard a 
buzzing sound. A bluebottle, probably attracted by the smell. 
flew round the head of the dying man, who could not see it nor 
could he sce me wave it away. 

“Thanks,” he nevertheless whispered. And for the first time 
I realized chat J, a defenseless subhuman, had contrived to 
lighten che lot of an equally defenseless superman, without 
thinking, simply as a matter of course. 

The narration proceeded: “Ac the end of June we joined a 
unit of storm troops and were taken to the front in trucks. We 
drove past vast fields of wheat which stretched as far as the eve 
could see. Our platoon leader said that Hitler had intentionally 
started the campaign against Russia ata time which would en- 
able us to bring in the harvest. We thought that clever. On our 
endless journey we saw by the wayside dead Russians, burnt- 
ouc tanks, broken-down trucks, dead horses. And there were 
wounded Russians too, lying there helpless, with nobody to 
care for them; all the way we could hear their screams and 
groans. 

“One of my comrades spat at them and I protested. He 
simply replied with a phrase that our officer had used: ‘No pity 
for Ivan... 


“His words sounded like a sober military command. He 
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“All right, 1 only wanred to look round . 

She shut the door again. 

“One hot summer day we came to Dnepropetrovsk. Every- 
where there were abandoned cars and guns. Many of them still 
intact. Obviously the Russians had left in great haste. Houses 
were burning and the streets were blocked by hastily erected 
barricades, buc there was nobody left to defind them. There 
were deaths among the civilians. On the pavement [ saw the 
body of a woman and over her crouched vo weeping chil- 
dren... 

“When the order came to fall out we leaned our rifles 
against the house walls, sat down, and smoked. Suddenly we 
heard an explosion and looked up, but there was no plane in 
sight. Then we saw a whole block of houses had blown up. 

“Many house blocks had been mined by the Russians be- 
fore they tetreated and as soon as our troops entered, the build- 
ings blew up. One comrade declared chat the Russians had 
learned such tactics from the Finns. I was glad we had been 
resting. We had escaped again. 

“Suddenly a staff car stopped near us. A major climbed 
out and sent for our captain. Then came a number of trucks 
which cook us to another part of che town. There the same 
miserable picture presented itself. 

“Ina large square we got out and looked around us. On the 
other side of the square there was a group of pcople under 
close guard. I assumed they were civilians who were to be taken 
out of the town, in which fighting was still going on. And then 
the word ran through our group like wildfire: “They're Jews’ . . . 
In my young life I had never seen many Jews. No doubt chere 
had formerly been some, but for the most parc they had emi- 
grated when Hitler came to power. The few who remained sim- 
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ply disappeared later. Jt was said they had been sent to the 
Ghetto. Then they were forgotten. My mother sometimes men- 
tioned our family doctor, who was a Jew and for whom she 
mourned deeply. She carefully preserved all his prescriptions, 
for she had complete trust in his medical knowledge. But one 
day the chemist told her that she must get her medicines pre- 
scribed by a different doctor, he was not allowed to make up 
the prescriptions of a Jewish doctor. My mother was furious 
but my father just looked ac me and held his congue. 

“I need not tell you what the newspapers said about the 
Jews. Later in Poland I saw Jews who were quite different from 
ours in Scucegare. At the army base at Debicka some Jews were 
still working and I often gave them something co eat. But I 
stopped when the platoon leader caught me doing ir. The Jews 
had to clean out our quarters and I often deliberately left be- 
hind on the table some food which I knew they would find. 

“Otherwise all T knew abour the Jews was what came out of 
the loudspeaker or what was given us to read, We were told they 
were the cause of all our misfortunes... They were trying to 


get on top of us, they were the cause of war, poverty, hunger, 


uncmployment . . - 

I noticed that the dy:ng man had a warm undertone in his 
voice as he spoke about the Jews. { had never heard such a tone 
in the voice of an SS man. Was he better than the others—or 
did the voices of SS men change when they were dying? 

“An order was given,” he continued, “and we marched 
toward the huddled mass of Jews. There were a hundred and 
fifty of then: or perhaps nvo hundred, including many children 
who stared at us with anxious cyes, A few were quietly crying. 
There were infants in their mothers’ arms, but hardly any young 
men; mostly women and graybeatds. 
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thing in his voice chat prevented me from obeying my instinct 
to end the interview. Perhaps I wanted to hear from his own 
mouth, in his own words, the full horror of the Nazis’ inhu- 
manity. 

“When we were told that everything was ready, we went 
back a few yards, and then received the command to remove 
safety pins from hand grenades and throw them through the 
windows of the house. Detonations followed one after an- 
other ... My God!” 

Now he was silent, and he raised himself slightly from the 
bed: his whole body was shivering, 

But he continued: “We heard screams and saw the flames 
eat their way from floor to floor . .. We had our rifles ready to 
shoot down anyone who tried to escape from that blazing 
hell... 

“The screams from the house were horrible. Dense smoke 
poured out and choked us. . 

His hand felt damp. He was so shattered by his recollec- 
tion that he broke into a sweat and I loosened my hand feom 
his grip. But at once he groped for it again and held it wight. 

“Please, please,” he stammered, “don't go away, | have more 
to say.” 

1 no longer had any doubts as to the ending. I saw thac he 
was summoning his strength for one last effort co tell me the 
rest of the story to its bitter end. 

“... Behind the windows of the second floor, I saw a man 
with a small child in his arms. His clothes were alight. By his 
side stood a woman, doubtless the mother of the child. With 
his free hand the man covered the child’s eyes... chen he 


jumped inco the street. Seconds later the mother followed. 
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“As we approached I could sce the expression in their 
cyes—fear, indescribable fear... apparently they knew what 
was awaiting them 

“A truck arrived with cans of petrol which we unloaded 
and took into a house. The strong men among the Jews were 
ordered to carry che cans to the upper stories. They obeyed — 
apathetically, without a will of their own, like automatons. 

“Then we began to drive the Jews into the house. A 
sergeant with a whip in his hand helped any of the Jews who 
were not quick enough. There was a hail of curses and kicks. 
The house was not very latge, it had only thtee stories. I would 
not have believed it possible to crowd chem all into it. But after 
a few minutes there was no Jew left on the strect." 

He was silent and my heart started to beat violently. | 
could well imagine the scene. It was all too familiar. ] might 
have been among those who were forced into that house with 
the petrol cans. I could feel how they must have pressed against 
each other; I could hear their frantic cries as chey realized what 
was to be done to them. 

The dying Nazi went on: “Then another truck came up 
full of more Jews and they too were crammed into the house 
with the others. Then the door was locked and a machine gun 
was posted opposite.” 

I knew how this story would end. My own counery had 
been occupied by the Germans for over a year and we had heard 
of similar happenings in Bialystok, Brody, and Grédek. The 
method was always the same. He could spare me the rest of his 
gruesome account. 

So I stood up ready to leave but he pleaded with me: 
“Please stay. I muse cell you the rest.” 

I really do not know what kept me. But there was some- 
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Then from the other windows fell burning bodies ... We 
shot... Oh God!” 

The dying man held hishand in front of his bandaged eyes 
as if he wanted to banish the picture from his mind. 

“J don't know how many tried ro jump out of the windows 
bur that one family | shall never forget—least of all the child. 
It had black hair and dark eyes. . .” 

He fell silent, completely exhausted. 

The child with the dark eyes he had described reminded 
me of Eli,a boy from the Lemberg Ghetto, six years old with 
large, questioning eyes—eyes that could not understand 
accusing eyes—cyes that one never forgets. 


The children in the Ghetto grew up quickly, they seemed to re- 
alize how short their existence would be. For them days were 
months, and months were years. When | saw thern with toys in 
their hands, they looked unfamiliar, uncanny, like old men 
playing with childish things. 

When had I first seen Eli? When did I talk to him for the 
first time? | could not remember. He lived ina house near the 
Ghetto gate. Sometimes he wandered right up to the gate. On 
one occasion | heard a Jewish policeman talking to him and 
that is how I knew his name—Eli. Te was rare that a child dared 
to approach the Ghetto gate. Eli knew that. He knew it from 
instinct without understanding why. 

“EW is a pet name for Elijah—Eliyahu Hanavi. the 
prophet. 

Recalling the very name awoke memories in me of the time 
when I too was a child. At the Passover Seder, there stood on 
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the table among the dishes a large, ornate bow! of wine which 
nobody was allowed to touch. The wine was meane for Eliyahu 
Hanavi. After a special prayer one of us children was sent to 
open the door: the Prophet was supposed to come into the 
toom and dmnk the wine reserved for him. We children 
watched the door with eyes large with wonder. But, of course, 
nobody came. But my grandmother always assured me that the 
Prophet actually drank ftom the cup and when I looked into 
the cup and found that it was still full, she said: “He doesn't 
drink more than a tear!” 

Why did she say thar? Was a tear all chat we could offer the 
Prophet Elijah? For countless generations since the exodus 
from Egypt we had been celebrating the Passover in its mem- 
ory. And from the great event arose the custom of reserving a 
cup of wine for Eliyahu Hanavi. 

We children looked on Eliyahu as our protector, and in our 
fancy he took every possible form. My grandmother told us 
that he was rarely recognizable; he might appear in the form of 
a village peasant, a shopkeeper. a beggar, or even as a child. And 
in gratitude for the protection that he afforded us he was given 
the finest cup in the house at the Seder service filled with the 
best wine—but he drank no more than a single tear from it. 

Little Eli in the Ghetto survived miraculously the many 
ratds on the children, who were looked upon as “nonworking, 
useless mouths.” The adults worked all day outside the Ghetto, 
and it was during their absence that the SS usually rounded up 
the children and cook thern away. A few always escaped the 
body snatchers, for the children learned how to hide them- 
selves. Their parents built hiding holes under the floors, in the 


stoves, or in cupboards with false walls, and in time they devel- 
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Knew chat there must sti children in the Ghetto in spite o 

k hat ul I be child he Gl pite of 
repeated searches, so his brutish brain conceived a devilish 
plan: he would start a kindergatten! He told the Jewish Coun- 


cil that he would set up a kindergarten if they could find ac- 


commodation for it and a woman to run it. Then the children 
would be looked after while the grown-ups were out at work. 
The Jews, eternal and incortigible optimists, took this as a sign 
of a more humane attitude. They even told each other that 
there was now a regulation against shooting. Somebody said 
that he had heatd on the American radio that Roosevelt had 
threatened the Germans with reprisals if any more Jews were 
killed. That was why the Germans were going to be more hu- 
mane in the future. 

Others talked of an International Commission which was 
going to visic the Ghetto. The Germans wanted to show them 
a kindetgarten—as proof of their considerate treatment of the 
Jews. 

An official from the Gestapo named Engels, a grayhaired 
man, came with a member of the Jewish Council to see for 
himself that the kindergarten was actually sct up in suitable 
rooms. He said he was sure there were still enough children in 
the Ghetto who would like to use the kindergarten, and he 
ptomised an extra ration of food. And the Gestapo did actually 
send tins of cocoa and milk. 

Thus the parents of the hungry children scill left were 
gradually persuaded to send them to the kindergarten. A com- 
mittee from the Red Cross was anxiously awaited, But it never 
came. Instead, one morning rhree SS crucks arrived and took 
all the children away co the gas chambers. And chac night, when 
the parents came back from work, there were heart-rending 
scenes in the deserted kindergarten. 
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oped asort of sixth sense for danger. no matter how small they 
were. 

But gradually the SS discovered the cleverest hiding places 
and they came out the winner in this game of hide-and-seek 
with death. 

Eli was one of the last children that I saw in the Ghetto. 
Each time I left the camp for the Ghetto-—for a period I had 
an entry permit for it—I looked for Eli. If 1 saw him { could 
be sure chat for the moment there was no danger. There was 
already famine at that time in the Ghetto, and the streets were 
littered with people dying of hunger. The Jewish policemen 
constantly warned Eli's parents to keep him away from the gate, 
but in vain. The German policeman at the Ghetto gate often 
gave him something to cat. 

One day when [entered the Ghetto Eli was not by the gate 
but I saw him later. He was standing by a window and his tiny 
hand was sweeping up something from the sill. Then tus fingers 
went to his mouth. As 1] came closer I realized what he was do- 
ing, and my eyes filled with tears: he was collecting the crumbs 
which somebody had put out for the birds. No doubt he fig- 
ured that the birds would find some nourishment outside the 
Ghetto, from friendly people in the city who dare not give a 
hungry Jewish child a piece of bread. 

Outside the Ghetto gate there were often women with 
sacks of bread or flour trying to barter with the inmates of the 
Ghetto, food for clothes, silver plate, or carpets. But there were 
few Jews left who possessed anything they could barter with. 

Eli's parents certainly had nothing to offer in exchange for 
even a loaf of bread. 


SS Group Leader Katzmann—the notorious Katzmann— 
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Nevertheless, a few weeks later I saw Eli again. His instinct 
had made him stay at home on that particular morning. 


For me the dark-eyed child of whom the man in the bed had 
spoken was Eli. His little face would be stamped on my mem- 
ory forever. He was the last Jewish child that I had seen. 

Up to this moment my feelings toward the dying man had 
tended toward sympathy: now all that was past. The touch of 
his hand caused me almost physical pain and I drew away. 

But I still didn’t think of leaving. There was something 
more co come: of chat I was sure. His story must go on... 

He murmured something which I did not understand. My 
thoughts were far away, although | was here only to listen to 
what he was so anxious to tell me. Ite seemed to metharhe was 
forgetting my ptesence, jusc as for a time I had forgocten his. 
He was talking to himself in a monotone. Sick people when 
they are alone often talk to themselves. Was he continuing the 
story chat he wanted to tell me? Or was it something chat he 
would like to tell me buc which he dare not express in compre- 
hensible words? Who knows what he still had to say? Unimag- 
inable. One thing I had learned: no deed was so awful that its 
wickedness could not be surpassed. 

“Yes. 1 see them plain before my eyes . . .” he muttered. 

What was he saying? How could he see them? His head 
and eyes were swathed in bandages. 

“I can see the child and his father and his mother.” he 
went on. 

He groaned and his breath came gasping from his lungs. 

“Perhaps they were already dead when they struck the 
pavement. It was frightful. Screams mixed with volleys of 
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shors. The volleys were probably intended to drown the shricks. 
F can never forget—it haunts me. | have had plenty of time to 
think, but yet perhaps not enough . . .” 

Did I now hear shots? We were so used to shooting that 
nobody rouk any notice. But ] could hear them quite plainly. 
There was constant shooting in the camp. ] shut my eyes and in 
my memory I heard and saw all the shocking details. 

During his narration, which often consisted of short, bro- 
ken phrases, [ could see and hear everything as clearly as if } 
had been there. I saw the wretches being driven into the house, 
I heard their screams, I heard chem praying for their children 
and then I saw them leaping in flames to earth. 

“Shortly afterwards we moved on. On the way we were told 
that the massacre of the Jews was in revenge for the Russian 
time bombs which had cost us about thirty men. We had killed 
three hundred Jews in exchange. Nobody asked what the mur- 
dered Jews had to do with the Russian time bombs. 

“In the evening there was a ration of brandy. Brandy helps 
one forget... Over the radio came reports from the front, the 
numbers of torpedoed ships, of prisoners taken, or planes shor 
down, and the area of the newly conquered territories... It 
was getting dark ... 

“Fired by the brandy we sat down and began to sing. | too 
sang. Today I ask myself how I could have done that. Perhaps 1 
wanted to anesthetize myself. For a time I was successful. The 
events seemed to recede further and further away. But during 
the night they came back . . 

“A comrade who slept next to me was Peter and he too 
caine from Stuttgart. He was restless in his sleep, tossing to and 
fro and muttering. J sat up and stared at him. But it was too 
dark to see his face and J could only hear him saying, ‘No, no; 
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house, you know what] mean...” Then he lose consciousness. 
Poor Peter. He died with the memory of the most dreadful ex- 
perience of his life." 

1 now heard footsteps in the corridor. I looked toward the 
door which might open at any moment, and stood up. He 
stopped me. 

“Do stay, the nurse is waiting outside. Nobody will come 
in. J won't keep you much longer, but I still have something im- 
portant to say...” 

I sat down again unwillingly but made up my mind to de- 
part as soon as the nurse returned. 

What could this man still have to tell me? That he was not 
the only person who had murdered Jews, that he was simply a 
murderer among murderers? 

He resumed his soul-searching: “In the following weeks we 
advanced toward the Crimea. Rumor had it thac there was hard 
fighting in front of us, the Russians were well entrenched; it 
wasn't going to be a walkover any more. but close fighting, man 
toman... 

fle paused for breath. The pauses were becoming more fre- 
quent. Obviously he was overtaxing his strength. His breathing 
was irregular; his throat seemed to dry up: his hand groped for 
the glass of water. 

IY did not move. He appeared content as long as he was 
aware of my presence. 

He found the glass and gulped down some water. 

Then he sighed and whispered: “My God, my God" 

Was he talking about God? But God was absent... on 
leave, as the woman in the Ghetco had said. Yet we all needed 
Him; we all longed to see signs of His omnipresence. 
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and ‘I won't. In the morning | could see by the faces of some of 
my comrades that they too had had a restless night. But nobody 
would talk about it. They avoided each other. Even our platoon 
leader noticed it. 

“You and your sensitive feelings! Men. you cannot go on 
like this. This is war! One must be hard! They are not our peo- 
ple. The Jew is nota human being! The Jews are the cause of all 
our misfortunes! And when you shoot one of chem it is not the 
same thing as shooting one of us—it doesn'c matter whether it 
is a man, woman, or child, they are different from us. Without 
question onc must get rid of chem. If we had been soft we 
should still be other people's slaves, but the Fithrer . 

“Yes, you see,” he began but did not continue. 

What had he been going to say? Something perhaps that 
might be of comfort to himself. Something that might explain 
why he was telling me his life story? But he did not return to 
the subjecc. 

“Our rest period did not last long. Toward midday we re- 
sumed the advance. we were now part of the storm troops. We 
mounted the trucks and were transporced to the firing line. but 
here too there was not much to be seen of the enemy. He had 
evacuated villages and small towns, giving them up without a 
fight. There were only occasional skirmishes as the enemy re- 
treated. Peter was wounded, Karlheinz killed. Then we had 
another rest, wich time to wash up and to write letters. Talk 
centered on different subjects, but there was hardly a word said 
about the happenings in Dnepropetrovsk. 

“T went to see Peter. He had been shot in the abdomen but 
was still conscious. te recognized me and looked at me with 
tears in his eyes. I sar down by him and he told me he was soon 
to be raken away to hospital. He said, ‘The people in chat 
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For this dying man, however, and for his like there could be 
no God. The Fithrer had taken His place. And the face chat 
their atrocities remained unpunished merely strengthened rhetr 
belief that God was a fiction, a hateful Jewish invention. They 
never tired of trying to “prove” it. Bue now this man. who was 
dying here in his bed, was asking for God! 

He went on: "The fighting in the Crimea lasted for weeks. 
We had severe losses. Everywhere military cemeteries sprang 
up. I heard they were well tended and on every grave were grow- 
ing flowers. | like flowers. There are many in my uncle's garden. 
1 used to lic on the grass for hours and admire the flowers .. .” 

Did he know already that he would get a sunflower when 
he was buried? The murderer would own something even when 
he was dead... And I? 

“We were approaching Taganrog, which was strongly held 
by Russians. We lay among the hills, barely a hundred yards 
from them. Their artillery fire was incessant. We cowered in our 
trenches and tried to conquer our fea rby drinking from brandy 
flasks passed from hand to hand. We waited for the order ro at- 
tack. It came at last and we climbed out of the trenches and 
charged, but suddenly I stopped as though rooted to the 
ground, Something seized me. My hands, which held my rifle 
with fixed bayonet, began to tremble. 

“In that moment I saw the burning family, the father with 
the child and behind chem the mother—and they came to meet 
me. ‘No, I cannot shoot at them a second time. The thought 
flashed through my mind ... And chen a shell exploded by my 
side. { lost consciousness. 

“When I woke in hospital I knew that } had lost my cye- 
sight. My face and the upper part of my body were corn to rib- 
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bons. The nurse told me that the surgeon had taken a whole 
basinful of shell splinters out of my body. It was a miracle chat 
T was stil! alive—even now I am as good as dead ...” 

He sighed. His thoughts were once again centered on him- 
self and he was filled with self-pity. 

“The pain became more and more unbearable. My whole 
body is covered with marks from pain-killing injections... 
I was taken from one field hospital to another, but they 
never sent me home... That was the real punishment for me. 
I wanted to go home to my mother. I knew what my father 
would say in his inflexible severity. But my mother . . . She 
would look at me with other eyes.” 

I saw that he was torturing himself. Fle was determined to 
gloss over nothing. 

Once again he groped for my hand, but I had withdrawn it 
sometime before and was sitting on it, out of his reach. J did 
not want to be couched by the hand of death. He sought my 
pity, bue had he any right to pity? Did a man of his kind de- 
serve anybody's pity? [id he think he would find pity if he 
pitied himself. . 

“Look.” he said, “those Jews died quickly, they did noc suf- 
fer as | do—though they were noc as guilty as J am.” 

Ac this I stood up to go-—I. the last Jew in his life. Buc he 
held me fast with his white, bloodless hand. Whence could a 
man drained of blood derive such strength? 

“f was taken from one hospital to another, they never sent 
me home. But] told youthat before. . . | am well aware of my 
condition and all the time I have been lying here I have never 
stopped thinking of the horrible deed at Dnepropetrovsk. If 
only f had not survived that shell—but I can't die yet, although 
Thave often longed to die . .. Sometimes I hoped that the doc- 
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propetrovsk. Many young Germans of my age die daily on the 
battlefields. They have fought against an armed enemy and have 
fallen in the fight, buc I... Lam left here with my guile. In the 
last hours of my life you are with me. I do not know who you 
are, I only know that you are a Jew and that is enough.” 

I said nothing, The truth was that on his battlefield he had 
also “fought” against defenseless men, women, children, and 
the aged. I could imagine them enveloped in flames jumping 
from the windows to certain death. 

He sat up and put his hands together as if to pray. 

“T want to die in peace, and so I need .. .” 

I saw chat he could not get the words past his lips. But I 
was inno mood to help him. I kept silent. 

“I know that what I have told you is terrible. In the long 
nights while I have been waiting for death, time and time again 
T have longed to talk about it to a Jew and beg forgiveness from 
him. Only | didn’t know whether there were any Jews left . . . 

“T know that what I am asking is almost too much for you, 
but without your answer I cannot dic in peace.” 

Now, there was an uncanny silence in the room. I looked 
through the window. The front of the buildings opposite was 
flooded with sunshine. The sun was high in che heavens. There 
was only a small triangular shadow in the courtyard. 

What a contrast between the glorious sunshine outside and 
the shadow of this bestial age here in the death chamber! Here 
lay a man in bed who wished to die in peace—bur he could 
not, because che memory of his terrible crime gave him no rest. 
And by him sat a man also doomed to dic---but who did not 
want to die because he yearned to see che end of all che horror 
that bhighted the world. 


Two men who had never known each other had been 
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tor would give me an injection to put me out of my misery. | 
haye indeed asked him to put me to sleep. But he has no pity 
for me although I know he has released other dying men ftom 
their sufferings by means of injections. Perhaps he is deterred 
by my youth. On the board at the foot of my bed is not only 
my name but also my dare of birth, perhaps that keeps him 
back. So I lie here waiting for death. The pains in my body are 
terrible, bur worse still is my consctence. Ic never ceases to re- 
mind me of the burning house and che family that jumped 
from the window.” 

He lapsed into silence, secking for words. He wants some- 
thing from me, I thought, for | could not imagine that he had 
brought me here merely as an audience. 

“When 1 was still a boy I believed with my mind and soul 
in God and in the conunandments of the Church. Then every- 
thing was easier. If I still had chat faith I am sure death would 
not be so hard. 

“T cannot dic ... without coming clean. This must be my 
confession. But what sort of confession is this? A letter with- 
out an answer...” 

No doubt he was referring to my silence. But what could 1 
say? Here was a dying man—a murderer who did not want to 
be a murderer but who had been made into a murderer by a 
murderous ideology. He was confessing his crime to aman who 
perhaps tomorrow must dic at the hands of these same mu- 
derers. In his confession there was truc repentance, even though 
he did not admit it in so many words. Nor was it necessary, for 
the way he spoke and the fact that he spoke to me was a proof 
of his repentance. 

“Believe me, | would be teady to suffer worse and longer 
pains if by that means I could bring back the dead, at Dne- 
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brought together for a few houcs by Fate. One asks the other 
for help. But the other was himself helpless and able to do 
nothing for htm. 

I stood up and looked in his direction, at his folded hands. 
Between them there seemed to rest a sunflower. 

Ac last | made up my mind and without a word I left the 
room. 

The nurse was not outside the door. I forgot where I was 
and did not go back down the staircase up which the nurse had 
brought me. As I used to do in student days, I went downstairs 
to the main entrance and it was not until I saw surprised looks 
ftom the nurses and doctors that I realized I was taking the 
wrong way down. But I did not retreat. Nobody stopped me 
and I walked through the main door into the open air and re- 
turned to my comrades... The sun at its zenith was blazing 
down. 


My comrades were sitting on the grass spooning soup out of 
their mess tins. ] too was hungry, and just in time to get the lase 
of the soup. The hospital had made us alla present of a meal. 

But my thoughts were sill with the dying SS man. The en- 
counter with him was a heavy burden on me, his con fession had 
profoundly disturbed me. 

“Where have you been all this time?” asked somebody. I 
did not know his name. Fe had been marching beside me the 
whole way from the camp to the hospital. 

“T was beginning to think you had made a bolt for it which 
would have meant a nice reception for us back in the camp.” 

I did not reply. 


“Did you get anything?” he asked as he peered into the 
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empty bread sack, which, like every other prisoner, I carried 
over my shoulder. He looked at me suspiciously, as to imply: 
you've got something, but won't admit it for fear of having to 
share it with us. 

Let him think what he liked and satd nothing. 

“Are you annoyed with me?” he questioned. 

“No,” said 1. I didn't want to talk to him—noc at thac 
moment. 

After a short pause we resumed work. There seemed to be 
no end to the containers which we had to empty. The trucks 
which carried the rubbish to be burnt somewhere in the open 
kept coming back incessantly. Where did they take all this 
refuse? But really I did not care. The only thing J desired was to 
get away from this place. 

At long last we were told to stop work, and to come back 
the next day to cart away more rubbish. I went cold when | 
heard this. 

On the way back to the camp our guards, the askaris, didn't 
seem to be in a singing mood. They marched along beside us in 
silence and did not even urge us on. We were all tired, even |, 
who had spent most of the day in a sickroom. Had ir really 
lasted several hours? Again and again my thoughts returned to 
that macabre encounter. 

On the footpaths, past which we were marching, people 
were staring at us. | could not distinguish one face from an- 
other, they all seemed to be exactly alike—probably because 

they were all so utterly indifferent to us in spite of their stares. 

Anyhow, why should they behave otherwise? They were 
long since used to the sight of us. Of what concern were we to 
them? A few might later on suffer the pangs of conscience tor 
gawking at doomed men so callously. 
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Ac the end of Grodezka Street we turned left into 
Janewska Street and we were brought co a halt co let a string of 
crowded tramcars go past. People clung to the doors like 
bunches of grapes, tired but happy people struggling to get 
home to their families, where chey would spend the evening 
together, playing cards, discussing politics. listening to the 
radio—perhaps even listening to forbidden foreign transmis 
sions. They all had one thing in common: they had dreams and 
hopes. We, on the other hand, had to attend che evening roll 
call and perform gymnastic exercises laid down according to 
the mood of the officer in charge. Often doing interminable 
knee bends until the offices tired of his joke. Or there awaited 
us the “vitamin B" exercise in which hour after hour we had to 
carry planks through a lane of SS men. Evening work was 
dubbed “vitamins.” bur unlike the real vitamins, these killed 
not cured. 

If a man was missing at roll call, they would count us over 
and over again, and then in place of the missing man they 
would take any ten of his comrades out of the ranks and exe- 
cute them as a deterrent to the other would-be «bsencees. 

And the same thing would happen tomorrow, and perhaps 
the day after comorrow, until we were all gone. 

Thoughes of tomorrow... made me think of the dying 
$S man with his bandaged head. Tomorrow or perhaps the day 
after tomorrow he would get his sunflower. For me. tomorrow 
or the day after tomorrow, perhaps a mass grave waited. Indeed 
at any moment the order might come co clear che hut in which 
Land my comrades slept—or | might be one of the ten to be 
selected as a deterrent. 

One day a rumor ran round the camp that fresh prisoners 
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We were not walking fast, because a horse and cart in frone 
impeded us. I had time to conjecture that among these people 
must be many who had once been amused at the “day without 
the Jews” in the High School, and I asked myself if it was only 
the Nazis who had persecuted us. Was it not just as wicked for 
people to look on quietly and wirhout prorese at human beings 
enduring such shocking humiliation? But in their eyes were we 
human beings ac all? 

Two days before, some newcomers at the camp had rold us 
a very sad but also a very characteristic story. Three Jews had 
been hanged in public. They were left swinging on the gallows, 
and a witty fellow had fastened to each body a piece of paper 
bearing the words “kosher meat.” The bystanders had split 
their sides with laughter at this brilliant joke, and there was a 
constant stream of spectators to share in the merriment. A 
woman who disapproved of the vile obscenity was promptly 
beaten up. 

We all knew that at public executions the Nazis were at 
Pains to encourage large audiences. They hoped thus to terrify 
the populace and so stifle any further resistance. Of course 
they were well aware of the anti-Jewish feeling of most on- 
lookers. These executions corresponded to the “bread and cir- 
cuses” of ancient Rome, and the ghastly scenes staged by the 
Nazis were by no means generally resented. All of us in camp 
were tireless in describing every detail of the horrors we had 
witnessed. Some talked as if they had juse got home after a 
circus performance. Perhaps some of those who were now 
standing on the pavement and gaping at us were people who 
would gape at gibbeted Jews. ] heard laughter—perhaps the 
show they were witnessing, a march past of kosher meat, tick- 
led their fancy. 
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were arriving from the provinces. If so, there would be no room 
in our existing huts, and if the camp authorities couldn't raise 
any new ones, they would make room in another way. Quite a 
simple matter, they simply liquidated the original prisoners— 
hue by hut, co make room for the newcomers. It happened 
every two months. It accelerated the natural decrease in our 
numbers, and the goal of making Galicia and Lemberg “Jew- 
free” grew ever nearer. 

The narrow-fronted houses in Janowska Street were a dirty 
gray and showed traces of war damage: bullet marks on the 
house fronts and windows boarded up, sometimes merely with 
cardboard. Janowska Street was one of the most important ar- 
teries in Lemberg, and violent fighting had taken place there 
when the Germans had captured the city. 

At the end of the rows of houses we passed once again the 
military cemetery with its long lines of graves, but somehow 
the sunflowers looked different now. They were facing in an- 
other direction. The evening sunshine gave thern a reddish tinge, 
and they trembled gently in the breeze. They seemed to be 
whispering to each other. Were they horrified by the ragged 
men who were marching past on tired feet? The colors of the 
sunflowers---orange and yellow, gold and brown—danced be- 
fore my eyes. They grew in a fertile brown soil. from carefully 
tended mounds—and behind them grew gnarled trees forming 
a dark background, and above everything the deep-blue clear 
sky. 

As we neared camp, the askaris gave the order to sing, and 
to march in step and proper formation. The commandant 
might be watching che recurn of his prisoners and he insisted 
they muse always march out singing and (apparently) happy. 
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and return in the same way. The askaris had to help him to keep 
up the pretense. We must radiate contentment—and singing 
was part of it. 

Woe to us if our performance did not satisfy the com- 
mandant! We suffered for it. The askaris to0 would have noth- 
ing to laugh at-—after all they were only Russians. 

Luckily the commandant was nowhere to be seen so we 
marched into camp behind another working party unobserved 
and fell in on the parade ground for roll call. 

1 saw Arthur in another column and waved to him 
furtively. | was dying to tell him about my experience in the 
hospital, and also to tell Josek. 

1 wondered what these two men so different from each 
other would have to say. | also wanted to talk co themabout the 
sunflowers. Why had we never noticed them before? They had 
been in flower for weeks. Had nobody noticed them? Or was | 
the only person for whom they had any significance? 

We were lucky, roll call was over sooner than usual and } 
touched Arthur on the shoulder. 

“Well, how was it? Hard work?” He smiled at me in a 

friendly way. 

“Not so bad. Do you know where I was?” 

“No. How should ] know?” 

“Ac the Technical High School.” 

“Really? But in a different capacity than formerly?” 


“You may well say ths 


“You look rather depressed,” Arthur remarked. 

I did not reply. The men were crowding toward the kitchen 
and soon we were standing in a queue svaiting for the food issue. 

Josck came past us with his mess tin full. He nodded to us. 

We sat on the steps in front of the huc door eating our 
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when you hear it, but I want to know just what you think about 
it. ] have faith in your judgment.” 

“Go on," he said. 

“No, not now. We will talk about it later. I want Josek to 
be there to hear it.” 

Was I right after all to tell them what had happened? | 
thought of the five men in the “pipe” who had been shot that 
day. Was this SS man more to me than they were? Perhaps it 
was better to keep my mouth shut about what I had heard in 
the hospital death chamber. 

I feared that Arthur. the cynic, might say: “Just look ar 
him; he can’t forget a dying SS man while countless Jews are 
tortured and killed every hour.” He might add: “You have let 
yourself be infected by the Nazis. You are beginning to think 
that the Germans are in some way superior, and that's why you 
are worrying about your dying SS man.” 

This would hurt me and then no doubt Arthur would tell 
me about the unspeakable crimes that the Nazis had commit- 
ted. ] would be ashamed of myself. So perhaps it was better to 
keep to myself what had happened in the hospital. 

I strolled over to the parade ground and chatted to some 
acquaintances. 


Suddenly one of them hissed: “Six!” That was che agreed 
warning that SS men were approaching, J hurried back to 
Acthur and sat down by him as the two SS men walked to the 
bandsmen’s hut. 

“What were you going to rell us?” asked Arthur. 

“Lhave been thinking it over and J don’t want to talk about 
it. You might not understand or...” 

“Or wha? Tell us,” Arthur insisted. 


J was silent. 
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food and on the parade ground stood groups of prisoners 
telling cach other of the day's happenings. Some of them per- 
haps had succeeded in scrounging oddments during their work 
outside the camp and they were now exchanging these among 
each other. 

My gaze wandered to the “pipe,” a narrow, fenced passage 
running round che inner camp and ending ar the sandhills 
where the executions usually took place. 

Sometimes men waited for two or thece days tn the “pipe” 
before they were murdered. The SS fetched them out of the 
huts or arrested them in the city, where they had been in hid- 
ing. They operated a “rational” system of shooting a number 
of men together, so several days would sometimes pass before 
the number was large enough co warrant the SS executioner’s 
effort co make his way to the sandhills. 

On that particular evening there was nothing to be seen in 
the “pipe.” Archur told me why. “There were five today but 
they had not long co wait. Kauzor fetched them. A fellow in 
our hut knew them and said they had been unearthed in a good 
hiding place in the city.” 

Arthur spoke calmly and quietly as if he was recounting 
something very commonplace. 

“There was a boy among them," he continued after a while, 
and now his voice was a fittle more emotional. “He had lovely 
fair hair. He didn’t look the slightest bit Jewish. If his patents 
had put him into an Aryan family, he would never have been 
noticed.” 

I chought of Eli. 

“Archur, | must talk to you. In the High School, which 
they are now using as a military hospital, } had an experience 
today which I am not finished with. You might laugh at me 
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“All right, as you like.” Arthur stood up. He seemed an- 
noyed. 

But ovo hours later I told them the story. We were sitting 
in our stuffy hut on our bunks. I told them about our march 
through the city and about che sunflowers. 

“Have either of you ever noticed them?” 

“OF course I have.” said Josek. “What is so special about 
them?” 

I was reluctant co tell him the impression the sun{lowers 
had made on me. J could not say I had envied the dead Ger- 
mans their sunflowers or that | had been seized with a childish 
longing to have a sunflower of my own. 

Arthur joined in; “Well, sunflowers are something to 
please the eye. The Germans after all ate great romantics. But 
flowers aren't much use to those rotting under the earth. The 
sunflowers will rot away like them; next year there won't be a 
trace unless someone plants new ones. But who knows what's 
going to happen next year?” he added scornfully. 

T continued my story. I described how the nurse had 
fetched me and taken me to the Dean's room, and then J told 
them in detail of che dying SS man by whose bed I had sat for 
hours, and of his confession. To the child who had leaped to 
death with his father I gave che name of Eli. 

“How did the man know the child's name?” asked one of 
them. 

“He didn't. 1 gave him the name because it reminded me 
of a boy in the Lembetg Ghetto." 

They all scemed grimly fascinated by my story and once 
when 1 paused to gather my thoughts they urged me to go on. 

When | finally described how the dying man had pleaded 


with me to pardon his crime and how | had left him without 
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saying a word, | noticed a slight smile appear on Josck’s face. I 
was sure it signified his agreement with my action and I nodded 
co him. 

Ic was Arthur who first broke the silence: “One less!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The two words expressed exactly what we all fele in those 
days but Arthur's reaction somehow disturbed me. One of the 
men, Adam—he scldum wasted words—said thoughtfully: 
“So you saw a murderer dying ... 1 would like to do thar ten 
times a day. I couldnt have enough such hospital visits.” 

I understood his cynicism. Adam had studied architecture, 
but had had to abandon his career when the war broke out. 
During the Russian occupation he worked on building sites. 
All his family possessions had been nationalized by the Rus- 
sians. When in the summer of 1940 the great wave of deporta- 
tions to Siberia began, embracing all of “bad social origin” 
(i.c., especially membets of the well-to-do classes), he and his 
family had hidden for wecks. 

At our first meeting after his arrival in the camp he had 
said: “You see it was worthwhile hiding from the Russians. If 
they had caught me | should now be in Siberia. As it is I am still 
in Letnberg, Whether this may be an advantage . . .” 

He was completely indifferent to his surroundings. His fi- 
ancée was in the Ghetto but he rarely had news from her. She 
must have been working in some army formation. 

His parents, to whom he was deeply devoted, had perished 
in the very first days after the German occupation. Sometimes 
in his disregatd for his surroundings he seemed to me like a 
sleepwalker. He grew more and more remote, and at first we 
could not rightly understand why. Bur gradually we all came to 
resemble him. We too had Jose most of our relatives. 
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How would it seem then if you had forgiven him? Would nor 
the dead people from [Dnepropetrovsk come to you and ask: 
‘Who gave you the right to forgive our murderer?” 

T shook my head rhoughefully. “Josek,” I said, “you make it 
all sound so simple, probably because your faith is strong, I 
could argue with you for hours, although I would not want to 
alter my actions—even if | could. I will only say one thing, and 
Tam anxious to know what you think: the fellow showed a deep 
and genuine repentance, he did not once try to excuse what he 
had done. J saw that he was really in torment .. .” 

Josck interrupted: “Such torment is only a small parc of 
his punishment.” 

“But,” 1] continued, “he has no time left to repenr or atone 
for his crimes.” 

“What do you mean by ‘atone for’?" 

He now had me where he wanted me: I had no reply. | 
dropped the argument and tried another gambit. 

“This dying man looked on me as a representative, as a 
symbol of the other Jews whom he could no longer reach or 
talk to. And morcover he showed his repentance entirely of his 
own accord. Obviously he was not born a murderer nor did he 
want to be a murderer. It was the Nazis who made him kill de- 
fenseless people.” 

“So you mean you ought to have forgiven hin after al” 

Ac this juncture Arthur came back. I-le had heard only 
Josck’s last sentence and in his quiet voice he said: “A superman 
has asked a subhuman to do something which is superhuman, 
If you had forgiven him, you would never have forgiven your- 
self all your life.” 

“Arthur,” I said. “I have failed co carry out the last wish of 


a dying man. I gave him no answer to his final question!” 
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My story had apparently roused Arthur a little from his 
apathy, but fora long time nothing more was said by any of my 
listeners. 

Then Arrhur got up and went coa bunk where a friend of 
his was retailing the radio news, And the others went about 
their own business. 

Only Josek stayed with me. 

“Do you know,” he began, “when you were telling us about 
your meeting with the SS man, I feared ar first, that you had re- 
ally forgiven him. You would have had no right to do this in che 
name of pcople who had not authorized you to do so. What 
people have done to you yourself, you can, if you like, forgive 
and forget. That is your own affair. But w would have been a 
terrible sin co burden your conscience with other people's suf- 
ferings.” 

“But aren't we a single community with the same destiny, 
and one must answer for the other." | interrupted. 

“Be careful, my friend,” continued Josck. “In cach person's 
life there are historic moments which rarely occur—and today 
you have experienced one such. It is not a simple problem for 
you ... 1 can see you are nor entirely pleased with yourself. Buc 
L assure you that I would have done the same as you did. The 
only difference perhaps is that ! would have refused my pardon 

quite deliberately and openly and yet with a clear conscience. 
You act more unconsciously. And now you don’t know whether 
it was tight or wrong. Buc believe me it was right. You have 
suffered nothing because of him, and ir follows that what he 


has done to other people you are in no positton to forgive: 
Josck'’s face was transhigured. 
"I believe in HHaolam Emes—in life after death, in another, 


better world, where we will all mect again after we are dead. 
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“Bur surely you must know there are requests that one can- 
not and dare not grant. He ought co have sent fora priest of his 
own church. They would soon have come to an agreement.” 

Archur's words were delicately, almost imperceptibly ironi- 
cal. 

“Why.” I asked, “is there no general law of guilt and expi- 
ation? Has every religion its own ethics, its own answers?” 

“Probably, yes.” 

There was nothing more to say. What in those circum- 
stances. in those terrible times, could be said, had been said. 
The subject dropped. 

To distract our thoughts, Archur told us about the news 
thathe had heard but his words met with only half my atten- 
tion. 

In thought I was still in the death chamber of the German 
hospital. 

Perhaps Arthur was wrong. Perhaps his idea of the super- 
man asking a subhuman for something superhuman was not 
more than a phrase which sounded very enlightened, but was 
no real answer. The SS man's attitude toward me was not that 
of an arrogant superman. Probably | hada’c successfully con- 
veyed all my feelings: a subhuman condemned to death at the 
bedside of an SS man condemned to death . . . Perhaps | hadn't 
communicated the atmosphere and the despair at his ctime so 
clearly expressed in his wards. 

And suddenly I was assailed by 2 doubt as to the reality of 
all this. Had I actually been in the Dean's room that day? 

Ic all seemed to me doubtful and unreal as our whole exis- 
tence in those days... it could noc have been alf true: it was a 
dream induced by hunger and despair . . . it was too logical— 
like the whole of our lives. 
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The prisoner in the camp was driven, and he had to learn 
to let himself be driven without a will of his owa. In our world, 
nothing any longer obeyed the laws of normal everyday life, 
here everything had its own logic. What laws were still valid in 
caprivity? The only law that was left as a reliable basis for judg- 
ment was the law of death. That Jaw alone was logical, certain 
and irrefutable. All other laws paled into insignificance, the re- 
sult was 2 general passivity. We constantly reminded ourselves 
that this was the one law that was inevitable, that one could do 
nothing to change it. The effect on us was a mental paralysis, 
and the inconsolable attitude in which we were enveloped was 


the clear expression of the hopelessness of our lot. 


During the night I saw Eli. Flis face seemed paler than ever and 
his eyes expressed the dumb, eternally unanswered question: 
Why? 

His father brought him to me in his arms. As he ap- 
proached he covered his eyes with his hands. Behind the two 
figures raged a sea of flames from which chey were fleeing. | 
wanted to take Eli, but all that existed was a bloody mess ... 


“What are you shouting abour? You will bring the guards 


Arthur shook me by the shoulders. I could see his face by 
the weak light bulb high above on the ceiling. 

I was not yet fully awake. Befere my eyes danced something 
resembling a bandaged head with yellow stains. Was thar too a 
dream? | saw everything as if through frosted glass. 

“Twill bring you a glass of water; perhaps you are feverish,” 
said Arthur as he shook me again. And then I looked him full 
in the face. 
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sleep. I tried to keep awake. I feared the dream would return. 
But then I suddenly saw the men in the street. And I realized 
that the break with the world around us was now complete. 
They did not like us Jews—and that was no new thing. Our fa- 
thers had crept out of the confines of the ghetto into the open 
world. They had worked hard and done all they could to be rec- 
ognized by cheir fellow creatures. But it was all in vain. If the 
Jews shut themselves away from the rest of the world they were 
foreign bodies. If they left their own world and conformed, 
then they were undesirable immigrants to be hated and re- 
jected. Even in my youth I realized that | had been born a sec- 
ond-class citizen. 

A wise man once said that the Jews were the sale of the 
earth. Bur the Poles choughe that their land had been ruined by 
over-salting, Compared with Jews in other countries, therefore, 
we were perhaps better prepared for what the Nazis had in 
store for us. And perhaps we were thereby made more resistant. 

From birth onward we had lived with the Poles, grown up 
with them, gone to school with them, but nevertheless to them 
we were always foreigners. A bridge of mutual understanding 
between a Jew and a non Jew was a rarity. And nothing had 
changed in that respect. even though the Poles were now them- 
selves subjugated. Even in our common misery there were still 
barriers between us. 

I no longer wanted even to look at Poles; in spite of every- 
thing, | preferred to stay in camp. 

Nexe morning we assembled again for roll call. I was hop- 
ing thac Arthur would accompany me if I had to go back to the 
hospital, and if the nutse came to fetch me again I would ask 
her co take Arthur in my place. 


The commandant arrived. He was not always present at the 
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“Arthur,” 1 stammered, “Arthur. I don't want to go on that 
working party to the hospital tomorrow.” 

“First of all,” he replied “it is already today, and secondly 
you could perhaps get attached to another party. I will go co the 
hospital in your place.” 

Arthur was trying to calm me. He talked as if I were a 
child. 

“Are you suddenly frightened to look death in the eye, just 
because you have seen an SS man dying? How many Jews have 
you scen killed; did that make you shout out in the night? 
Death is our constant companion, haye you forgotten that? It 
doesn't even spare che SS.” 

“You had just gone to sleep when the guards came in and 
fetched one of us away—the man sleeping right ac the back in 
the corner. They took him only as far as the door of the hut, 
and chen he collapsed. He was dead. Wake up properly and 
come with me. Look at him and then you will understand that 
yout are making too much fuss about your SS man.” 

Why did Arthur stress “your SS man"? Did he mean to 
hurt me? 

Fe noticed the way I flinched. “Fine feelings nowadays are 
a luxury we can't afford. Neither you nor I.” 

“Arthur,” | repeated, "J don't want to go back to the hos- 
pital.” 

“If they send you there, you'll have co go: there's nothing 
you can do, Many will be only too pleased not to stay in the 
camp all day.” Arthur still seemed unable to understand me. 

“T haven't told you about the people in the streets. I don't 
want to see any of them any more. And they mustn't see me 
either, J don't wanr their sympathy.” 


Arthur gave up. He turned round in his bunk and went to 
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roll call; yesterday, for instance, he had not been there. He 
brought with him a large black Doberman on a lead. By him 
stood the officer (who was calling the roll’) and other SS men. 

Firs of all the prisoners were counted. Luckily the figure 
was correct. 

Then the commandant ordered: “Working parties fall in: 
as yesterday.” 

There was considerable confusion. The prisoners were sup- 
posed to fall in according to huts, not working parties. The re- 
arrangement into working partics was not quick enough for the 
commandant. I-Ie began to bellow. 

The dog became restless and strained on its lead. Any mo- 
ment the commandant would let it loose. But again we were 
lucky. An officer came over from the commandant’ office with 
a message. Whatever ic was he marched off with the dog, which 
saved us the usual gruesome scenes, and the aftermath of 
wounded and perhaps a few dead. 

The band at the inner gate played a lively march as we 
moved off. SS men watched our ranks incently. From time to 
cime they made a man fall out because he was conspicuous in 
some way or other. Perhaps he was not in step. Or perhaps he 
looked weaker chan the others. Fle was then sent to the “pipe.” 

We were escorted by the same askaris as on the previous 
day. An SS man from the guard room placed himself ar che 
head of our column. On the way I wondered where I could 
hide if the nurse came to look for me. 

The cemetery with the sunflowers came into view again on 
our left. Soon the dying SS man in the hospital would join his 
comrades there. I rried ro picture the spor reserved for him. 

Yesterday my comrades had stared at the sunflowers as if 
spellbound. but today they seemed to disregard them. Only a 
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few glanced at them. But my gaze traversed row after row, and | 
nearly stumbled over the heels of the man in front of me. 

In Grodeska Street children were playing unconcernedly. 
They at least did not need to hide when a man in uniform ap- 
peared. How lucky they were. 

My neighbor drew my attention to a passerby. 

“Do you see chat fellow with the Tyrolean hac? The one 
with the feather.” 

“Certainly a German,” said I. 

“Sort of. He is now a racial German, but three years ago he 
was a fanatical Pole. 1 know him well. I lived near him. When 
the Jewish shops were looted, he was there, and when they beat 
up the Jews in the University he was there too. Moreover he is 
sure to have volunteered when the Russians were looking for 
collaborators. He is the type who is always on the side of the 
people in power. Probably he has raked up a German ancestor 
from somewhere or other. But ] am prepared co bet that he could 
not speak a word of German until a short time ago. The Nazis 
need people like him. They would be helpless without them.” 

In fact one constantly heard of ethnic Germans striving to 
make themselves 150 percent German. On working parties one 
had to be careful to avoid chem. They were always anxious to 
prove they were earning their special ration catds. Many of 
thein tried to cover their imperfect knowledge of German by 
being particularly beastly to Poles and Jews. The existence of 

Poles and Jews to be victimized was very welcome to them. 
When we entered the courtyard of the Technical High 
School, the askaris at once lay down on the grass and rolled 
their fat cigarettes. Two lorries were already waiting for us pris- 
oners. The refuse containers were again full co overflowing. 
There were shovels against a wall and each of us took one. 
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I tried to get a job on the trucks where the nurse would be 
unlikely to find me. But an orderly had already chosen four 
other men for the job. 

Then I saw the nurse walking from one prisoner to an- 
other, glancing at each of them. Was i¢ going ro be a repetition 
of yesterday? Had the dying Nazi forgotten something? Sud- 
denly she was standing in front of me. 

“Please,” she said, “come with me.” 

“| have to go on working here," I protested. 

She turned to the orderly who was in charge of us and said 
a few words to him. Then she pointed to me and came back. 

“Puc down your shovel,” she said curtly, “and come with 
me.” 

1 followed her with fear in my heart. I could not bear to lis- 
ten co another confession. It was beyond my powers. Most of 
all I feared that the dying man would renew his plea for for- 
giveness. Perhaps this time I would be weak cnough to give in 
and so finish with the painful business. 

But to my surprise the nurse took a different route from 
yesterday's. I had no idea where she was taking me. Perhaps to 
the mortuary? She searched among a bunch of keys and un- 
locked a door. We entered a room which looked as if it weve 
used for storage. On wooden stands which stretched nearly to 
the ceiling, bundles and boxes were piled. 

“Wair here,” she ordered, “! will be back in a moment.” 

T stood still. 

After a few moments she came back. In her hand she had a 
bundle tied up in a green ground sheer. Sewn to it was a piece 
of linen with an address. 

Somebody passed along in the corridor. She looked around 
nervously and drew me into the sroreroom. Then she gazed at 
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me searchingly and said: “The man with whom you spoke yes- 
terday died in the night. | had co promise to give you all his 
possessions. Except for his confirmation watch, which 1 am co 
send co his morher:" 

“I don’t wane anything, Sister. Send the lot to his mother.” 

Without a word she chrust the bundle at me but | refused 
to touch it. 

“Please send it all to his mother, rhe address is on it.” 

The nurse looked at me uncertainly. ] turned away and left 
her there. She did not cry to hold me back. Apparently she had 
no inkling of what the SS man had told me on the previous 
day. 

I went back to work in the courtyard. A hearse drove past. 
Were they taking away the SS man already? 

“Hi you over there, you're asleep,” shouted the orderly. 

An askari heard him and came over flourishing a whip. In 
his eyes there was a sadistic gleam. But the orderly sent him 
away. 

This time our midday meal was not provided by the hospi- 
tal, The ordinary prisoners’ food was brought to us from the 
camp--~an evil-smelling, gray brew misnamed soup. We swal- 
lowed it ravenously. Soldiers stood around watching us as if 
we were animals being fed. 

For the rest of the day I worked in a trance. When I was 
back again on the parade ground in the evening | could hadly 
remember the return march. | had nor even glanced at the sun- 
flowers. 

Later I told my friends about the death of the SS man, but 
they were not interested. The whole incident was closed in their 
minds after the tale | had cold them the day before. But they all 


agreed with me that ] had done wel to refuse the dead man's 
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possessions. Josek said: “In the story you rold us yesterday 
there were points that seemed to need further thought. I should 
have liked to discuss them with Reb Schlomo, but he alas is 
no more. He could easily have proved co you that you acted 
rightly... But even so I am afraid chat you will continue to 
worry about this business. But don't cudgel your brains over it. 
You had no right to forgive him, you could not forgive him, 
and it was quite right not to accept his things.” 

After a while he added: “The Talmud tells us . . 

Arthur lose something of his otherwise unshakable self- 
possession. He said to Josek, “Don't make him any madder; he 
is already dreaming about it and shouting out in his sleep. Next 
time it may bring us misfortune. It only needs one of the 
guards to hear him shouting and he will put a bullet through 
him. It’s happened before. 

“And you,” said Arthur, turning to me, “do stop talking 
about it. All this moaning and groaning leads to nothing. If we 
survive this camp—and J don't think we will—and if che world 
comes to its senses again, inhabited by people who look on 
each other as human beings, then there will be plenty of time 
to discuss the question of forgiveness. There will be votes for 
and against, there will be people who will never forgive you for 
not forgiving him . . . But anyhow nobody who has not had our 
experience will be able to understand fully. When we here argue 
about the problem, we are indulging in a luxury which we in 
our position simply cannot afford." 

Arthur was right, J could see that. That mghe I slept 
soundly without dreaming of Eli. 


At the morning roll call che inspector from the Eastern 
Railway was waiting for us. We could rerurn to our former 
work. 
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Over two years passed. Years filled with suffering and constant 
specter of death. Once I myself was about to be shot but I was 
saved by a miracle. And so I know the thoughts which a man 
has in the moments before death. 

Arthur was no longer alive. He died in my arms during an 
cpidemic of typhus. I held him fase as he lay in the death strug- 
gle and | wiped the foam from his lips with a cloth. In his last 
hours fever made him unconscious, mercifully for him. 

Then one day Adam spraincd his ankle at work, As he was 
marching out with his working party, the guard noticed he was 
limping. He was sent off at once to the “pipe, and there he 
waited two days before he and others were shot. 

Josek too ts dead. But I only heard about this much later. 
Our group had been posted to the Eastern Railway and quar- 
tered there, and onc day some extra labor was sent over from 
the camp. Among them was Josck. I could look after him a bit 
now. We had some contact with the outside world and we got 
morc food. [ begged our “head Jew” to arrange for Josck to stay 

with us, but it was almost impossible to arrange that for an in- 
dividual. We tried to persuade one of the overseers to ask for 
more permanent labor on the railway. But that coo failed. 

Then one day the extra labor from the camp came without 
Josek. He was ill and had been put on a working party within 
the camp. He had a high temperature, and from time to time 
when his strength failed him he had co rest. His comrades 
warned him when the SS man was approaching, but Josek was 
too weak even to stand up. He was finished off with a bullec-— 
as punishment for being “work-shy.” 


Of all the men whom I knew in those years, hardly one was 
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In this camp I had time for thoughr. It was obvious that the 
Germans were nearing their end. But so were we. The well-oiled 
machinery of murder was now running by itself, liquidating the 
fast witnesses of the unspeakable crimes. I already surmised 
what was later to be confirmed: there were complete plans in 
existence for our final destruction as soon as the Americans ap- 
proached the camp. 

“Only another half hour till freedom, bur only a quarter of 
an hour till death.” as one of us said. 

I Jay on my bunk, wasted away to a skeleton. I looked at 
everything as through a chin curtain, which, | supposed, was the 
effect of hunger. Then J would fall into a restless doze. One 
night when I was neither awake nor asleep the SS man from the 
Lemberg Hospital reappeared to me. | had forgotten all about 
him, there were more important things and in any case hunger 
dulled the thinking processes. | realized chat I only had a few 
days to live. or at best a few weeks and yet I remembered the SS 
man again and his confession. His eyes were no longer com- 
pletely hidden; they looked at me through small holes in the 
bandages. There was an angry expression in them. He was 
holding something in front of me-—the bundle that I had re- 
fused co accept ftom the nurse. | must have screamed. A doc- 
tor, a young Jew from Cracow with whom I had sometimes 
conversed, was on watch that night. 

To this day Ido not know why there was a doctor in Block 
6. He couldn't help us, for his whole stock of drugs consisted 
of indefinabfe ced pastilles and a little paper wadding. But chis 
was enough for the authorities to pretend that there was a 
physician to look after the 1.500 condemned men in Block 6. 


“What's che matter with you?" asked the doctor whom | 
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still alive. My time had apparently not yet come or death did 
not want me. 

When the Germans withdrew before the advancing Red 
Army, the camp was evacuated and a column of prisoners and 
SS guards moved westward to other camps. I went through the 
terrors of Plaszow; I got to know Gross-Rosen and Buchen- 
wald, and finally after countless detours via auxiliary camps | 
landed at Mauthausen. 

IT was allocated straightaway to Block 6, the death block. 
Although the gas chamber was working at full pressure, it could 
not keep up with the enormous number of candidates, Day 
and night above the crematoria there hung a great cloud of 
smoke, evidence that the death industry was in full swing. 

It was unnecessary to hasten the “natural” process of 
death. Why provide so many corpses in so many batches? Un- 
dernourishment, exhaustion, and diseases which were often 
harmless in themselves bue which nevertheless carried off the 
weak prisoners, could provide a slower and steadier, but just as 
certain stream of corpses for the crematoria. 

We prisoners in Block 6 no longer had co work. And we 
hardly saw any SS men, only the dead bodies, which were car- 
ried away at regular intervals by those comrades who still had a 
little strength left. And we saw the newcomers who took their 
places. 

Our hunger was almost unbearable: we were given practi- 
cally nothing to cat. Each day when we were allowed a short 
time outside the huts we threw ourselves on the ground, tore 
up the scancy grass, and ate it like cattle. After such “outings” 
the corpse carriers had their hands full, for few could digest 
this “food.” The corpses were piled on to the handcarts, which 
formed an endless procession. 
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found standing by my bunk. Four of us had to sleep ona sin- 
gle bunk and naturally che other three had been roused. 

“What's the matter?” he repeated. 

“I was only dreaming.” 

“Dreaming? I only wish I were able to dream again," he 
consoled. “When I go to sleep | wish for a dream that would 
take me away from here. It is never fulfilled. I sleep well but I 
never dream. Was yours a nice dream?” 

“T dreamt of a dead SS man,” [ said. 

I knew that he could not understand the few words I had 
spoken, and I was much too weak to cell him the whole story. 
What would have been the sense of it anyway? Not one of us 
was going to escape from this death hut. 

So I held my peace. 


During che same night one of the men in our bunk died. He 
had once been a judge in Budapest... . Since his death meant 
we would have more room in our cramped bunk we pondered 
whether to report his “departure”; but in che end che face that 
there was a free place could not be hidden. 

Two days later, when a new consignment of prisoners ar- 
rived, a young Pole was allocated to our bunk. His name was 
Bolek and he had come from Auschwitz, which had been evac- 
uated in face of the Russian advance. 

Bolck was a srrong character and nothing could shake him. 
Lictle disturbed him, and he retained his sangfroid in the worst 
situations. In some ways he reminded me of Josek. although 
physically he hadn't the slightest resemblance to him, At first T 
took him to be an intelligent country lad. 
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At Mauthausen nobody asked a fellow prisoner where he 
came from or what his profession had been. We accepted what- 
ever he chose te tell us about himself The past was no longer 
important. There were no class differences, we were all equals— 
except for one thing: the times of our appointments with 
death. 

Bolek told us about the men who perished on the trans- 
portation from Auschwitz to Mauthausen. They died of star- 
vation during the endless days of railway traveling, or they 
collapsed from fatigue during the all-day marches. Those who 
could no longer walk were shot. 

One morning | heard Bolek murmuring his prayers in Pol- 
ish, which was a very unusual occurrence. Very few of us still 
prayed. He who is incessantly tortured in spite of his inno- 
cence soon loses his faith... 

Gradually I learned chat Bolek, who had studied theology, 
had been arrested outside the seminary in Warsaw. In Auschwitz 
he endured the most inhuman ereatment, for the SS knew that 
he was a priest in training and never tired of inventing new hu- 
miliations for him. But his faich was unbroken. 

One night as he lay awake beside me in the bunk, J told 
him about my experience in the Lemberg hospital. 

“After all, they are not all exactly alike,” he said when I had 
finished. Then he sat up and stared straight in front of him in 
silence. 

“Bolck,” I insisted, “you who would have been a priest by 
now if the Nazis had not attacked Poland, what do you think T 
ought to have done? Should I have forgiven him? Had | in any 
case the right co forgive him? What does vour religion say? 
What would you have done in my position?” 


“Stop. Wait a minute,” he protested. "You are overwhelm- 
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When one is face to face with death one doesn’t lic. On his 
deathbed he apparently returned to the faith of his childhood, 
and he died in peace because you listened to his confession. It 
wasa real confession for him—even without a priest .. . 

“Through his confession, as you sutely know—though it 
was not a formal confession—his conscience was liberated and 
he died in peace because you had listened to him. He had re- 
gained his faith. He had become once again the boy who, as 
you said, was in close relation with his church.” 

“You seem to be all on his side,” | protested. “Very few SS 
inen were brought up as atheists, but none ectained any teach- 
ing of their church.” 

“That's not the question. | thought a lot about this prob- 
lem when I was in Auschwitz. | argued with the Jews there. And 
if I sucvive chis camp and ever ger ordained a priest, then I must 
reconsider what | have said about the Jews. You are aware that 
the Polish church in particular was always vety antisemitic . . . 
But let us stick to your problem. So this Lemberg fellow 
showed signs of repentance, genuine, sincere repentance for his 
misdeeds—that at least is how you described it.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “fam still convinced of that.” 

“Then,” Bolek pronounced solemnly, “then he deserved 
the mercy of forgiveness.” 

“But who was to forgive him? I? Nobody had empowered 
me to do so.” 

“You forget one ching: this man had not enough rime left 
to atone for his crime; he had no opportunity to expiate the 
sins which he had committed.” 

“Maybe. But had he come co the right person? | had no 
power to forgive him in che name of other people. What was he 
hoping to get from me?" 
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ing me with questions. Take it easy. I realize chat this business 
sticks in your memory although we have been through so much, 
bur I cake ie chat your subconscious is nor completely satisfied 
with your attitude ac the time. 1 think I gathered that from 
what you said,” 

Was this true? Did my unrest come from my subcon- 
sciousness? Was this what drove me again and again to think 
about the encounter in the hospiral? Why had I never been able 
to put it behind me? Why was the business not finished and 
done with? That scemed to me the most important question, 

Some minutes passed in silence, although Bolck’s cyes 
never left mine. He coo seemed to have forgotten tine and 
place. 

“I dont think chat the attitude of the great religions to the 
question of forgiveness differs to any great extent. If there is 
any difference, then it is more in practice than in principle. One 
thing is cerciai 


: you can only forgive a wrong that has been 
done to yourself, Yet on the other hand: Whom had the SS man 
to turn to? None of those he had wronged were srill alive.” 

“So he asked something from me that was impossible to 
grant?” 

“Probably he turned to you because he regarded Jews as a 
single condemned community. For him you were a member of 
this community and thus his last chance” 

What Bolek was saying reminded me of the feeling I expe- 
rienced during the dying man’s confession: at that time I really 
was his last chance of receiving absolution. 

I had tried to express this view when discussing the affair 
with Josck but he managed to convince me otherwise at the 
tine. Or was it illusion? 


But Bolek continued: "I dont think he was lying co you. 
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Without hesitation Bolek replied. “In our religion repen- 
tance is the most important element in seeking forgiveness . . 
Andhe certainly repented. You ought co have thought of some- 
thing: here was a dying man and you failed to grant his last re- 
quest.” 

“That's what is worrying me. But there are requests that 
one simply cannot grant. | admit that I had some pity for the 
fellow." 

We talked for a long time, but came to no conclusion. On 
the contrary, Bolek began to falter in his original opinion that 
] ought to have forgiven the dying man, and for my part I be- 
came less and less certain as to whether I had acted rightly. 

Nevertheless the talk was rewarding for both of us. He. a 
candidate for the Catholic priesthood, and |, a Jew, had ex- 
posed our arguments to cach other, and cach had a better un- 
derstanding of the other's views. 


When at last the hour of freedom struck, it was too late for so 
many of us, But the survivors made their way homeward in 
groups. Bolck too went home and two years later 1 heard chat 
he had been ill, but never learned what happened to him even- 
tually. 

For me there was no home to return to. Poland was a ceme- 
tery and if { were to make a new life I couldn't stact it in a 
cemetery, where every tree, every stone. reminded me of the 
tragedy which I had barely survived. Nor did I want to meet 
those who bore the guilt for our sufferings. 

So soon after che liberacion I joined a commission for the 
investigation of Nazi crimes. Years of suffering had inflicted 
deep wounds on my faith that justice existed in the world. It 
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was impossible for me simply to restart my life from the point 
at which it had been so ruthlessly disrupted. I thought the work 
of the commission might help me regain my faith in humanity 
and in che things which mankind needs in life besides the 
material. 

In the summer of 19.46] went on a journey with my wife 
and a few friends to the neighborhood of Linz. We spread a 
rug on the hillside and looked out on the sunny landscape. | 
borrowed a pair of binoculars and studied nacure through 
them. Thus at least I could reach with my eyes objects to which 
my weak legs could go longer carry me. 

As | looked around | suddenly saw behind me a bush and 
behind che bush a sunflower. I stood up and went slowly toward 
tt. As I approached I saw other sunflowers were growing there 
and at once 1 became lost in thought. I remembered the sol- 
diers’ cemetery at Lembetg, the hospiral and the dead SS man 
on whose grave a sunflower would now be growing . 

When I returned, my friends looked at me anxiously. 
“Why are you so pale?” they asked. 

1 didn’t wane co tell chem about the haunting episode of 
the hospital in Lemberg, Ic was a long time since ] had thought 
about it, yet a sunflower had come to remind me. Remind ine 
of whar? Had I anything to reproach myself for? 

As I recalled once more the details of the strange en- 
counter { rhoughe how lovingly he had spoken of his mother. I 
even remembered her name and address which appeared on the 
bundle containing his possessions, 

A fortnight later on my way to Munich, I took the oppor- 
tunity to pay a visit to Stuttgart. I wanted to see the SS man's 
mother. If ] talked with her, perhaps it would give me a clearer 

picture of his personality. It was not curiosity that inspired me 
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supposed to be living. I was cold that this part of the city had 
been devastated by the bombs and the inhabitants had been 
evacuated. As there was no public transport, | set out on foor 
to pursue my quest. Finally I stood outside an almost com- 
pletely destroyed house. in which only the lower floors seemed 
partly inhabicable. 

] climbed the decrepit, dusty stairs and knocked on the 
shattered wooden door. There was no immediate response and 
I prepared myself for the disappointment of an unfulfilled 
mission. Suddenly the door opened gratingly, and a small. frail 
old lady appeared on the threshold. 

“Are you Frau Maria S—-?” asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“May I speak to you and your husband?” 

“Tam a widow.” 

She bade me come in and | looked around the room. the 
walls of which were cracked and the plaster on the ceiling was 
loose. Over the sideboard hung, not quite straight, a photo- 
graph of a good-looking, bright-eyed boy. Around one corner 
of the picture there was a black band. I had no doubt this was 
the photograph of che man who had sought my forgiveness. 
He was an only son, ] went over to the photo and looked at the 
eyes that I had never seen. 

“That is my son, Karl.” said the woman in a broken voice. 
“He was killed in the war.” 

“T know,” I murmured. 

I had noc yet told her why | had come, indeed I had not yet 
made up my mind what I wanted to say. On the way to 
Stuttgart many thoughts had ran through my head. Originally 
T had wanted to talk to the mother to check the truth of che 
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but a vague feeling of dury ...and perhaps the hope of exor- 
cizing forever one of the most unpleasant experiences of my 
life. 


At that ume the world was secking for a more precise un- 


derstanding of the Nazi atrocities. Whar ac first nobody could 
believe. chiefly because the mind could not comprehend the 
enormity of it, slowly becamne authenticated by fresh evidence. 
It gradually dawned that the Nazis committed crimes which 
were sO monstrous as to be incredible. 


Bur ere long priests, philanthropists, and philosophers im- 


plored the world to forgive che Nazis. Mose of these alcruists 
had probably never even had their ears boxed, but nevertheless 
found compassion for rhe murderers of innocent millions. The 
priests said indeed that the criminals would have to appear 
before the Divine Judge and that we could therefore dispense 
with carthly verdicts against them, which eminently suited the 
Nazis’ book. Since they did not believe in God they were not 
afraid of Divine Judgment. It was only earthly justice that they 
feared. 


Scuctgart, | found, was one great ruin. Rubble was every- 


where and people were living in the cellars of bombed houses 
merely to have a roof over their heads. 1 remembered the 
“Crystal Night” when they were burning the synagogues, and 
somebody had said: “Today they burn down the synagogues. 
but one day their own homes will be reduced to rubble and 
ashes.” 


On columns and walls I saw notices posted by families 


who had been corn apart and were seeking to find each other 
again. Parents were looking for their children; children cheir 
Parents. 


Tinquired for the street in which the SS man’s mother was 
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story he had told me. But was I not secretly hoping that | might 
hear something chat contradicted it? It would certainly make 
things easier for me. The fecling of sympathy which I could not 
reject would then perhaps disappear. I reproached myself for 
not having planned to open the conversation. Now that ] con- 
fronted the mother I did not know how to begin. 

I stood in front of Karl’s portrait in silence: | could not 
take my eyes off him. His mother noticed it. “He was my only 
son, a dear good boy. So many young men of his age are dead. 
What can one do? There is so much pain and suffering today. 
and I am left all alone.” 

Many other mothers had also been left all alone, I chought. 
She invited me to sit down. ] looked at her grief-stricken Face 
and said: “J am bringing you greetings ftom your son.” 

“Is this really true? Did you know him? Ic is almost four 
years since he died. I got the news from the hospital. They sene 
his things back to me.” 

She stood up and opened an old chest from which she took 
the very same bundle the hospital nurse had tried to give me. 

“Thave kept his things here, his watch, his notebuok. and a 
few other crifles . .. Tell me, when did you see him?" 

1 hesitated. I did not want to destroy the woman's memory 
of her “good” son. 

“Four years ago ] was working on the Eastern Railway at 
Lemberg,” I began. “One day, while we were working there, a 
hospital train drew up bringing wounded from the cast. We 
talked ro some of them through the windows. One of them 
handed me a note with your address on it and asked me to con- 
vey to you grectings from one of his comrades, if ever Lhad the 
opportunity to do so.” 
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I was rather pleased with this quick imptovisation. 

“So actually you never saw him?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered. “He was probably so badly wounded 
that he could not come to the window.” 

“How then was he able to write?” she questioned. “His 
eyes were injured, and all che letters he sent to tne must have 
been dictated to one of the nurses.” 

“Perhaps he had asked one of his comrades to write down 
your address,” J said hesitatingly. 

“Yes,” she reflected, “it must have been like that. My son 
was so devoted to me. He was not on specially good terms with 
his father, although he coo loved our son as much as I did.” 

She broke off for a moment and looked around the room. 

“Forgive me, please, for not offering you anything,’ she 
apologized. “I should very much like to do so, but you know 
how things arc today. | have nothing in the house and there is 
very little in the shops.” 

I stood up and went over to her son's photograph again, | 
did not know how to bring the conversation round again to 
him. 

“Take the photograph down if you like," she suggested. 
took it carefully down from the wall and put it on the table. 

“Is that a uniform he is wearing?” | asked. 

"Yes, he was sixteen at the time and in the Hitler Youth,” 
she replied. “My husband did not like it ac all: he was a con- 
vinced Social Democrat. and he had many difficulties because 
he would not join the Party. Now J am glad he didnt. In all 
those years he never got any promotion; he was always passed 
over. It was only during the war that he was at last made man- 


ager, because all the younger men were called up. Only a few 
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weeks later, almost exactly a year from the day on which we re- 
ceived news of our son's death, the factory was bombed. Many 
lost their lives—including my husband.” 

In a helpless, despairing gesture she folded her hands to- 
gether. 

“So Tam left all alone. J live only for the memories of my 
husband and my son. I might move to my sister's, but ] don't 
want o give up this house. My parents lived here and my son 
was born here. Everything reminds me of the happy times, and 
if I went away I feel I should be denying the past.” 

As my eyes came to rest on a crucifix which hung on the 
wall, che old lady noticed my glance. 

“JT found thae cross in the ruins of a house. It was buried in 
the rubble, except that onc arm was showing, pointing up ac- 
cusingly to the sky. As nobody seemed to want it I took ic away. 
I feel a little less abandoned.” 

Had this woman too perhaps thought God was on leave 
and had returned to the world only when He saw all the ruins? 
Before 1 could pursue this train of thought. she went on: 
“What happened to us was a punishment from God. My hus- 
band said at the cime of Hieler’s coming to power that it would 
end in disaster. Those were prophetic words: I am always think- 
ing about them . .. 

“One day our boy surprised us with the news that he had 
joined che Hitler Youth, although I had brought him up on 
strictly religious lines. You may have noticed the saints’ pictures 
inthe room. Mose of rhem I had to take down after 1933—my 
son asked me to do so. His comrades used to rag him for being 
crazy about the Church. He told me about it reproachfully as if 
it were my fault. You know how in those days they set our chil- 
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dren against God and their patents. My husband was not a very 
religious man. He rarely went to church because he did not like 
the priests, but he would allow nothing to be said agatnst our 
parish priest, for Karl was his favorite. It always made my hus- 
band happy to hear the priest's praise . . ." 

The old lady's eyes filled with tears. She cook the photo- 
graph in her hand and gazed at it. Her tears fell on the glass... 

T once saw ina gallery an old painting of a mother holding 
a picture of her missing son. Here. it had come to life. 

“Ah.” she sighed, “if you only knew what a fine young fel- 
low our son was. He was always ready to help without being 
asked. Ac school he was really a model pupil—till he joined the 
Hitler Youth, and that completely altered him. From then on 
he refused to go to church.” 

She was silent for a while as she recalled the past. “The re- 
sult was a sort of split in the family. My husband did noc talk 
much, as was his habit, but | could feel how upset he was. For 
instance, if he wanted to talk about somebody who had beeu 
arrested by the Gestapo, he first looked round to be sure that 
his own son was not listening ... 1 stood helplessly between my 
man and my child.” 

Again she sank into a reverie. "Then the war began and my 
son came home with che news that he had volunteered. For 
the SS. of course. My husband was horrified, He did not 
reproach Karl—but he practically stopped talking to him... 
tight up co the day of his deparcure. Karl went co war without 
a single word from his father. 

“During his training he sent us snapshots but my husband 
always pushed the photos aside. He did not want to look at his 
son in SS uniform. Once I told him, “We have to live with 
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Hitler, like millions of others. You know what che neighbors 
think of us. You will have difficulties at the factory.” 

“He only answered: ‘I simply can't pretend. They have even 
taken our son away from us.’ Fle said the same thing when Karl 
left us. He seemed co have written Karl off as his son.” 

I listened intently co the woman and I nodded occasionally. 
to encourage her to continue. She could not tell me cnough. 

I had previously talked to many Germans and Austrians. 
and learned from them how National Socialism had affected 
them. Most said they had been against it, but were frightened 
of their neighbors. And their neighbors had likewise been 
frightened of therm. When one added cogether all these fears. 
the result was a frightful accumulation of mistrust. 

There were many people like Karl's parents, but what about 
the people who did not need to knuckle under because they 
had readily accepted the new regime? National Socialism was 
for them che fulfillment of rhetr dearest wishes. It lifted chem 
out of their insignificance. That it should come to power at the 
expense of innocent victims did not worry them, They were in 
the winners’ camp and they severed relations with the losers. 
They expressed the contempt of the strong for the weak, the 
superman's scorn for the subhuman. 

1 looked at the old lady who was clearly kindhearted, a 
good mother and a good wife. Without doubr she must often 
have shown sympathy for the oppressed, but the happiness of 
her own family was of paramount imporrance to her. There 
were millions of such families anxious only for peace and quiet 
in their own little nests. These were the mounting blocks by 
which the eriminals climbed co power and kepe it. 

Should I now cell che old lady the naked truth? Should 
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I tell her what her “good” boy had done in the name of his 
leaders? 

What link was there between me, who might have been 
among her son's victims, and her, a lonely woman grieving for 
the ruin of her fatnily amid the ruins of her people? 

T saw het grief and 1 knew my own grief. Was sorrow our 
common link? Was it possible for gtief to be an affinity? 

I did not know the answers to these questionings. 

Suddenly the woman cesumed her recollections. 

“One day they fetched the Jews away. Among them was our 
family doctor. According to the propaganda, the Jews were to 
be resettled. It was said chat Hitler was giving them a whole 
province in which they could live undisturbed among their own 
people. But later I heard of the brutality with which the SS 
treated them, My son was in Poland at the time and people 
talked of the awful things chat were happening there, One day 
my husband said: ‘Karl is with the SS over chere. Perhaps the 
positions are reversed and he is now treating our doctor, who 
formerly treated him— 

“My husband would not say what he meant by that. But I 
knew he was upser. I was very depressed.” 

Suddenly the old lady looked at me intently. 

“You are not a German?” she ventured. 

“No,” [ replied. “I am a Jew.” 

She became a litele embarrassed. At that time all Germans 
were embarrassed when they met Jews. 

She hastened to cell me: 

“In this district we always lived with the Jews in a very 
peaceful fashton. We are not responsible for cheir fate." 

"Yes, said I, “that ss what they all say now. And I can well 
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believe it of you, but there are others from whom | won't take 
it. The question of Germany's guile may never be settled. But 
one thing is certain: no German can shrug off the responsibil- 
ity. Even if he has no personal guilt, he must share the shame 
of it. Asa member of a guilty nation he cannot simply walk 
away like a passenger leaving a tramcar, whenever he chooses. It 
is the duty of Germans to find out who was guilty. And the 
non-guilty must dissociate themselves publicly from the guilty." 

1 felt I had spoken sharply. The lonely widow looked at me 
sadly. She was not the person with whom one could debate 
about the sins and the guile of the Germans. 

This broken woman, so deeply immersed in grief, was no 
recipient for my reproaches. 1 was sorry for her. Perhaps I 
should not have raised the issue of guilt. 

“T can't really believe rhe stories that they tell.” she went on. 
“T cant believe what they say happened to the Jews. During the 
war there were so many different stories. My husband was the 
only person who seemed to have known the truth. Some of his 
workmen had been out east setting up machinery. and when 
they caine back they told of things even my husband would not 
believe, although he knew that the Party was capable of any- 
thing. He did not tell me much of what he had heard. Proba- 
bly he was afraid I might gossip unthinkingly, and then we get 
into trouble with the Gestapo, who were already ill-disposed 
toward us and kept a watchful cye on my husband. But as our 
Karl was with the SS they did not molest us. Some of our 
friends and acquaintances got into trouble—they had been de- 
nounced by their best friends. 

“My husband told me once that a Gestapo official had 
been co see him at the works, where foreigners were employed. 
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He was inquiring into a case of sabotage. He talked to my hus- 
band for a long time, and finally said, “You are above suspicion, 
for your son is with the SS! 

“When Father came home and told me what had hap- 

P 

pened, he said bitterly: “They have turned the world upside 
down. The one thing that has hurt me more than anything else 
in iny life is now my protection. He simply could not under- 


stand it.” 

I gazed at the lonely woman sitting sadly with her memo- 
ries. | formed a picture of how she lived. I knew that ftom time 
to time she would take in her arms her son's bundle, his last 
present, as if it were her son himself. 

“L can well believe what people said—so many dreadful 
things happened. But one thing is certain, Karl never did any 
wrong. He was ahvays a decent young man. | miss him so much 
now that my husband is dead . . .” I thought of the many moth- 
ers who were also bereft of their sons. 

But herson had not lied to me; his home was just as he had 
described it. Yet the solution of my problem was not a single 
step nearer . 

T took my leave without diminishing in any way the poor 
woman's last surviving consolation—faith in the goodness of 
her son. 

Perhaps it was a mistake not co have told her the truth. Per- 
haps her cears might help to wash away some of the misery of 
the world. 


Thae was not the only thought chat oceurred to me. I knew 
there was little | could say to this mother. and whatever I might 
have told her about her son's crime she would not have believed. 
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She would prefer to think me a slanderer than acknowledge 
Karl’s crime. 

She kept repeating the words “He was such a good boy,” as 
if she wished me cto confirm it. But that }] could not do. Would 
she still have the same opinion of him if she knew all? 

In his boyhood Karl had certainly been a “good boy.” Bur 


a graceless period of his life had turned him into a murderer. 


My picture of Karl was almost complete. His physical likeness 
was now established, for in his mother's home | had at last seen 
his face. 

I knew all about his childhood and I knew all about the 
crime he had committed. And was pleased with myself for not 
having told his mother of his wicked deed. I convinced myself 
that Thad acted rightly. In her present circumstances, to take 
from her her last possession would probably have also been a 
crime. 

Today, [sometimes think of the young SS man. Every time 
T enter a hospital, every time | sce a nurse, or 2 man with his 
head bandaged, I recall him. 

Or when I see a sunflower ... 

And I reftece that people like him are still being born. peo- 
ple who can be indoctrinated with evil, Mankind ts ostensibly 
striving to avert catastrophes; medical progress gives us hope 
that one day disease can be conquered, but will we ever be able 


to prevent the creation of mass murderers? 


The work tn which I am engaged brings me into contact with 
many known murderers. | hunt them out, | hear witnesses, 1 
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give evidence in courts—and | see how murderers behave when 
accused. 

Ac the trial of Nazis in Stuttgare only one of the accused 
showed remorse. He actually confessed to deeds of which there 
were not witnesses. All the others bitterly disputed the truth. 
Many of them regretted only one thing—that witnesses had 
survived co tell the truth. 

T have often tried to imagine how that young SS man 
would have behaved if he had been put on trial twenty-five 
years later. 

Would he have spoken in court as he did to me before he 
died in the Dean's room? Would he openly admit what he had 
confessed to me on his deathbed? 

Perhaps the picture that I had formed of him in my mind 
was kinder than the reality. I never saw him in the camp with a 
whip in his hand, I saw him only on his deathbed—a man who 
wanted absolution for his crime. 

Was he thus an exception? 

I could find no answer to that question. How could | 
know if he would have committed further crimes had he sur- 
vived? 

Thave a fatrly detailed knowledge of the life story of many 
Nazi murderers. Few of them were born murderers. They had 
mostly been peasants, manual laborers, clerks, or officials, such 
as one meets in normal everyday life. In their youth they had re- 
ceived religious instruction; and none had a previous criminal 
record. Yet they became murderers, expert murderers by convic- 
tion. Ir was as if they had taken down their SS uniforms from 
the wardrobe and replaced them with their consciences as well 


as with their civilian clothes. 
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but forgiveness is an act of volition, and only the sufferer is 
qualified to make the decision. 

You. who have just read this sad and tragic episode in my 
life, can mentally change places with me and ask yourself the 
crucial question, “What would | have done?” 
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I couldn't posstbly know their reactions co their first 
crimes, but I do know that every one of them had subsequently 
murdered on a wholesale scale. 

When I recall the insolent replies and the mocking grins of 
many of these accused, it is difficult for me to believe that my 
repentant young SS man would also have behaved in that 
way ... Yet ought I to have forgiven him? Today the world de- 
mands chat we forgive and forget the heinous crimes commit- 
ted against us. le urges that we draw a line, and close the 
account as if nothing had ever happened. 

We who suffered in those dreadful days, we who cannot 
obliterate the hell we endured, are forever being advised to keep 
silent. 

Well, I kepe silent when a young Nazi, on his deathbed, 
begged me to be his confessor. And fater when I met his 
mother I again kept silent rather than shatter her illusions 
about her dead son's inherent goodness. And how many by- 
standers kept silent as they watched Jewish men, women, and 
children being led to the slaughterhouses of Europe? 

There ate many kinds of silence. Indeed it can be more clo- 
quent than words, and it can be interpreted in many ways. 

Was my silence at the bedside of the dying Nazi right 
or wrong? This is a profound moral question that challenges 
the conscience of the reader of chis episode, just as much as it 
once challenged my heact and my mind. There are those who 
can appreciate my dilemma, and so endorse my attirude, and 
there are others who will be ready to condemn me for refising 
to ease the fast moment of a repentant murderer. 

The crux of the matter is, of course, the question of for- 
giveness. Forgetting is something that time alone takes care of, 
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